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Lditorial 


GENERAL EDUCATION: 
TEAPOT TEMPEST OR FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE? 


— SPENCER caught the es- 
sence of the problem of general 
education in the title of his famous es- 
say of 1860, What Knowledge is of 
Most Worth? Each generation of edu- 
cators, parents, statesmen, politicians 
and other special interest groups argue 
anew as to what should be selected from 
the whole of human experience to pass 
on to every member of the oncoming 
generation. Selection there must be, for 
the richness and variety of human ex- 
perience in each generation is now be- 
ing recorded for all subsequent genera- 
tions with increased fidelity and com- 
pleteness. As this stockpile of culture 
increases, so also does the problem of 


selection. 


For more than a decade now we have 
witnessed the groundswell of general 
education. The National Society for the 
Study of Education took cognizance of 
it in its thirty-eighth yearbook of 1939, 
ican College. This was followed by re- 
ports on The Chicago Plan and Har- 
vard’s General Education in a Free So- 
ciety. The bearing of this movement 
upon secondary education may be seen 
in the report of the Educational Policies 
Commission entitled Education for ALL 
American Youth, and in the current 


Life Adjustment Education program di- 
rected by the U. S. Office of Education. 


Concerning the fundamental impor- 
tance of the content of general educa- 
tion there can be no doubt. But how 
worthwhile are the recurring debates 
concerning the merits of each newly 
labelled solution as it appears every few 
years? Is there sufficient difference be- 
tween the Cardinal Objectives of 1918 
and the purposes of Life Adjustment 
Education today to merit a full-scale 
debate? It is sobering to note the 
familiar ring of these words written by 
Herbert Spencer in 1860 as he proposed 
the objectives to be used in selecting 
the content of a general education: 


“How to live? —that is the essential 
question for us. Not how to live in the 
more material sense, but in the widest 
sense. .. . In what way to treat the body; 
in what way to treat the mind; in what 
way to manage our affairs; in what way to 
bring up a family; in what way to behave 
as a citizen; in what way to utilize all those 
sources of happiness which nature supplies 
—how to use all of our faculties to the 
greatest advantage of ourselves and others 
— how to live completely?” 





a cer, Herbert, Education: Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical, Chapter I, “What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth?” pp. 30-31. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 
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The question we raise is not concern- 
ing the worthwhileness of the objectives 
of general education upon which there 
is usually close agreement. The stated 
objectives of twenty-five years ago are 
substantially the same as those of today, 
and fully as valid. The curricula of these 
two periods both bear the unmistakable 
imprint of the famous Committee of Ten 
of 1893. It is the lack of relationship 
between the stated objectives and the 
actual practices in both periods that is 
distressing. It seems simpler to define 
clearly and acceptably our objectives 
than to bring about the changes in prac- 
tice which are necessary for their reali- 
zation. Perhaps this is one explanation 
as to why so much time is spent in 
formulating objectives and why so fre- 
quently little else occurs in a curriculum 
revision program. 

A larger question may be raised too 
as to the nature of this period in which 
there is so much emphasis upon general 
education. At times there appears to be 
a pulsating rythmic pattern in the 
growth of human institutions—a dy- 
namic ebb and flow —a period of pro- 
liferation followed by one of consolida- 
tion. In the last century Herbert Spen- 
cer spoke of periods of integration and 
differentiation. Today, Arnold Toynbee, 
the eminent British historian, has 
probed more deeply the same funda- 
mental theme in A Study of History. 
There is evidence to suggest that a cre- 
ative period of significant new develop- 
ments is not one of consolidation and 
ntegration, but rather one of differen- 

ation. Movements begin with fresh 
s) ontaneity and vitality in such periods 
as the latter. As they grow older they 
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become rigid, tend to formalism and 
stagnate. The period of consolidation 
and integration prevails until a new, 
vital spurt of energy breaks through in 
the form of a strong, creative person or 
movement. It is perhaps still too early 
to ascertain whether the general educa- 
tion movement is a consolidating oper- 
ation or a new impetus. Is it a case of 
pouring old wine into new bottles? Has 
there been a disposition to force all 
people into the same mold, and that not 
even a new and better mold? 


It is encouraging to note the increas- 
ing recognition of the fact that each 
person’s general education is and should 
be unique. Perhaps in this there is a 
clue as to the nature of the period that 
is emerging. The focus is swinging once 
more towards a conception of indivi- 
dual human beings both as ends in 
themselves and as persons in dynamic 
interaction. 


From a perhaps excessive individual- 
ism in the thirties, to a preoccupation 
with social ends in the forties, it may 
be that the emerging emphasis upon the 
cooperative scientific study of the large 
field of human relations offers an op- 
portunity to capitalize upon the strengths 
of all previous movements. 

In educational progress, too much re- 
liance must not be placed upon a par- 
ticular type of curriculum or plan of 
organization. Attention must be directed 
towards the teacher. As Sydney Hook 
in his Education for Modern Man 
states: “All plans for educational re- 
form depend upon the teacher for their 
proper realization.” 


—R.N. B. 
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General Education In Action 


ALIFORNIA junior college students 
C differ markedly. In age they range 
from fifteen to eighty years. Some are 
native-born; others are newly arrived in 
this country. Some have mechanical or 
artistic interests and abilities; others 
scientific, verbal, or social; and a few 
have a notable combination of many 
abilities and interests. Some drive Cad- 
illac roadsters; others commute by pub- 
lic conveyance or perhaps hitchhike or 
walk. For most, junior college attend- 
ance marks the conclusion of formal 
schooling; a considerable number, how- 
ever, are preparing for advanced work 
in colleges and professional schools. 
Some are full-time students; many sup- 
port themselves by working on jobs and 
attend classes part time. Their vocation- 
al plans and goals are as different as 
American life itself. Plumbers, house- 
wives, lawyers, secretaries, physicians, 
beauty parlor operators, machinists, 
musicians, sales workers, teachers, car- 
penters, nurses, farmers, artists, and 
thousands of other types of workers are 
needed in contemporary life; individual 
junior college students are preparing 
for these and other occupational goals. 
Other differences might be identified in 
such areas as race, national background, 
physical health, attitudes, religion and 
the like. 


Despite these differences and others 
which might be identified, there are 
common needs which all of these stu- 
dents possess; all have the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship, of membership in a 
family, of personal development, and of 
earning a livelihood. The preparation 
for meeting these common responsibili- 
ties is designated as “general educa- 
tion.” One of the early activities of this 
Study was to define general education 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 





@ What has the California Study of 
General Education in Junior Colleges ac- 
complished? In this article, adapted by 
Dr. Johnson, Director of the Study, from a 
speech given to the summer conference 
on general education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, readers of the 
Journal are treated to a brief preview of 
the formal report of the investigation. 

After fourteen months in California, Dr. 
Johnson returns to his post as Dean of 
Instruction, Stephens College, Columbus, 
Missouri with many new friends and sitill 
another achievement in his long career of 
leadership in junior college education in 
America. 





more specifically by stating its objec- 
tives. This statement of goals has had 
wide distribution among the junior col- 
leges of the state. I will not therefore 
repeat it here. 

There is widespread agreement re- 
garding the importance of general edu- 
cation. There is likewise agreement re- 
garding its purposes, including the abil- 
ity to communicate, preparation for the 
responsibilities as well as for the priv- 
iliges of citizenship, physical and men- 
tal health, vocational adjustment, and 
the like. All manner of disagreement 
arises however regarding the means of 
achieving these goals. 


A, ISSUES IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Among the issues on which American 
educators express sharp disagreement 
are these: 


a. General education is concerned only with 
training the intellect. 

a. General education is concerned with 
the total personality. 

b. The general education program consists 
of selected courses in specific fields of 
instruction. 

b. The general education program in- 
cludes all aspects of the educational 
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program which contribute to the 
achievement of one or more goals of 
education. 


c. General education is planned only for 
the terminal student —or for the trans- 
fer student; or for the student with low 
academic ability—or for the student 
with high academic ability. 


c. General education is planned for all 
students, regardless of scholastic 
acievement, type of ability, or educa- 
tional plans. 

d. Because students have common needs, 
general education requirements should 
be the same for all. 


d. Because students differ in interests, 
needs, abilities and goals, general 
education should be individualized to 
the particular characteristics of each 
student. 


On such issues as these there is ob- 
viously no unanimity among the sev- 
eral thousand faculty members in the 
junior colleges of California. The variety 
of opinions falls on a continuum with 
many shades and degrees of differences. 
These issues are important. The posi- 
tion we take on these and related issues 
determines the characteristics of our 
program of general education, the kinds 
of courses we offer, the type of teaching 
we do, the extent to which we provide 
guidance and counseling, and the degree 
to which we include extra-class activities 
in our educational program. Because of 
the importance of these conflicting is- 
sues to our general education program, 
I should like to comment briefly on five 
issues. 

In presenting a position on these is- 
sues I want to make it clear that I am 
not speaking officially for the Executive 
Committee of this Study, nor, of course, 
for the California State Junior College 
Association. I am simply expressing my 
own judgments and conclusions after 
fourteen months of investigation. In 
most cases, however, there is, I believe, 
a general working agreement on these 
issues among California junior college 
administrators and among other leaders 
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allied with the junior colleges of this 
State. 


1. The general education program 
should aim to educate the total person- 
ality. The student is a single unified 
whole—not one compartment of health, 
another of intellect, another of emo- 
tions. Man’s behavior is determined 
only in part by intellectual processes 
and decisions. Equally, if not more im- 
portant, are physical and mental health. 
There is no justification for improving 
the intellect to the neglect of other as- 
pects of student life and behavior. Nor 
is there justification for recognizing 
health and emotions to the neglect of in- 
tellectual development. The choice is not 
one of either . . . or. Rather it is both 

. and: education of the total person- 
ality. 


2. The general education program 
should be planned for all students. As 
has been pointed out, general education 
is concerned with the common knowl- 
edge, attitudes, skills, and habits neces- 
sary for effective living. Since it is con- 
cerned with common demands and com- 
mon responsibilities, general education 
must be for everyone. To be sure dif- 
ferent types and ranges of abilities, dif- 
ferent achievements and backgrounds 
dictate varied approaches to general 
education for different students. To the 
extent, however, that the junior college 
fails to provide general education for 
all, it falls short in meeting one of its 
major responsibilities. 

3. General education must be college- 
wide in scope. It must permeate the 
total college curriculum. Perhaps no 
questions have been raised more fre- 
quently by California junior college in- 
structors during this Study than these: 
“Does general education consist of a 
group of courses planned to achieve 
particular goals?” Or, “Is general edu- 
cation a college-wide program in which 
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all faculty members participate, using 
their particular areas of work and re- 
sponsibilities as avenues through which 
students may progress toward the 
achievement of the goals of general edu- 
cation?” Throughout this Study the 
curriculum has been conceived as in- 
cluding the sum total of planned stu- 
dent experience whether it be in the 
classroom, in the councils of student 
government, in the library, in the shop, 
in the counseling interview, or in the 
work-study program. Concomitant with 
this concept of the curriculum, the gen- 
eral education program is recognized as 
being college-wide in scope. General 
education occurs at any point in the stu- 
dent’s experience as a result of which 
he progresses toward the achievement 
of one or more of the goals of general 
education. 

The acceptance of this viewpoint ne- 
cessitates guarding against two dangers. 
First, the fact that all members of the 
staff should participate in the program 
in no sense implies that instructors 
should neglect the primary objectives of 
their particular field in order to achieve 
the goals of general education. The 
teacher of typing must teach the skills 
of typing; the instructor in bacteriology 
must prepare pre-medical students for 
more advanced work in the field. In- 
structors in all fields must give central 
attention to the purposes for which their 
courses of instruction are particularly 
intended. Along with attention to the 
primary purposes of their particular 
areas, however, faculty members who 
are aware of the goals of general edu- 
cation can find appropriate opportuni- 
ties in their teaching to contribute to 
many of them. A considerable number 
of instructors report that attention to 
communication skills and personal rela- 
tions, actually increases student achieve- 
ment in such varied areas as carpentry 
and chemistry, French and forestry, so- 
ciology and statistics. 


A second danger agains which facul- 
ties should guard in planning a college- 
wide program, is the fallacy that in such 
a program no specific courses giving 
central emphasis to particular objectives 
of general education are necessary. Re- 
gardless of the extent to which teachers 
in merchandising, music, and mathe- 
matics contribute to the skills of com- 
munication, for example, almost all stu- 
dents will also need specific instruction 
in English or communication. Regard- 
less of the extent to which the sponsor 
of book club and instructors in econ- 
omics, radio, and sociology recognize 
the principles of human relations and 
personal development — courses in psy- 
chology are essential. Similarly, specific 
courses are needed in such areas as 
family life, citizenship, health and the 
creative arts. 

In summary, then, an effective pro- 
gram of general education includes both 
a college-wide emphasis on general edu- 
cation outcomes and provision of 
courses which are addressed primarily 
to particular objectives of general edu- 
cation. 

4. Courses addressed primarily to 
general education purposes should be 
organized on a basis which is consistent 
with the educational philosophy of the 
college. The philosophy of each college 
obviously must be determined by the 
college, its faculty, its community. / do, 
however, wish particularly to recom- 
mend a functional approach to general 
education which builds courses on the 
basis of the needs and characteristics of 
students and of society. The findings of 
psychology and the observations of day- 
by-day living combine to indicate that 
automatic transfer of training does not 
take place. The instructor in English who 
is meticulously neat and demanding of 
neatness in written work may be un- 
kempt and careless about personal ap- 
pearance and housekeeping. The scien- 
tist who applies the principles of critical 
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thinking in his laboratory may neglect 
these principles as he votes on election 
day. Transfer of training cannot be as- 
sumed. It must be taught. Acceptance of 
this viewpoint results in courses with 
titles quite different from those which 
typically have been found in the cata- 
logs of the colleges and universities of 
our nation. Among courses planned on 
this basis are often found such titles as 
marriage and the family, psychology of 
personal adjustment, consumer prob- 
lems, man’s physical universe, personal 
and community health, design for liv- 
ing, and art for enjoyment. In adopting 
this approach faculties must bear in 
mind the fact that changing course titles 
is not the result which we are seeking. 
The one important factor is what hap- 
pens in the classroom and how this af- 
fects student learning. 

5. The general education program 
should include both required and elec- 
tive courses and other experiences, in- 
cluding counseling and extra-class ac- 
tivities. The practice of requiring a 
group of courses developed to meet the 
common needs of students as against 
that of permitting students to elect such 
courses on the basis of their particular 
goals and needs, represents an issue on 
which there is sharp disagreement and 
divergence in practice. Those who argue 
for the requirement of courses express 
fear regarding the possible chaos of an 
elective plan. They point out common 
areas of living and of need faced by all 
and assert thai any college which fails 
to prescribe courses is actually shirking 
in its duty. 

In contrast to this position is that of 
those who defend course election by stu- 
dents on the basis of their particular 
goals, needs, interests, and abilities. 
These educators hold that man is motiv- 
ated by goals which he recognizes and 
accepts. Requirement of a battery of 
courses may well result in a rebellion 
against them and a failure to achieve 
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the goals toward which the courses sup- 
posedly aim. Such a practice may, they 
declare, actually lead to frustrations, 
failure to learn, and complete resistance 
to education. More and more educators 
who favor a plan of course selection 
based upon the individuality of students 
recognize the importance of an effective 
student personnel program. If, through 
the guidace program, students can come 
to an understanding of themselves, their 
abilities and interests, and of what the 
college curriculum has to offer them, 
they will have a basis upon which to 
determine their personal goals and to 
select courses on the basis both of their 
individual needs and of those common 
needs which they share with all citizens, 

Here recommended, then, is a plan 
under which a few selected experiences 
are required of all while others are 
recommended by the college through 
guidance and counseling. and through 
its various publications. This plan has 
the advantage of recognizing both the 
common needs of students and their 
individuality. 


B. GENERAL EDUCATION PRACTICES 


1. |] am impressed with the impor- 
tance attached to guidance and counsel- 
ing in the general education programs 
of California junior colleges. This com- 
mitment to guidance may be illustrated 
by reporting a variety of practices. 


A. The guidance program often begins be- 
for the student enrolls in the junior col- 
lege. Quite commonly high school sen- 
iors visit junior colleges to get acquaint- 
ed with their programs. At San Ber- 
nardino Valley College visits are not 
limited to the high school seniors. Each 
year junior high school home-room rep- 
resentatives visit the junior college and 
report back to their home-rooms on the 
programs offered and the opportunities 
provided at the junior college. The San 
Bernardino staff reports that the values 
of this continuity of background and ex- 
perience are noticeable in the activities 
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later planned, particularly those for high 
school seniors. 

The administration at Contra Costa 
regards high school guidance as being 
particularly important. Accordingly, Con- 
tra Costa employs as part-time coun- 
selors selected high school faculty mem- 
bers, frequently deans of girls and boys, 
who advise with high school pupils re- 
garding the junior college and its offer- 
ings. These high-school staff members 
have periods of in-service training on 
the junior college campus. 


B. Guidance and counseling are not left to 


chance. Frequently students are expected 
to have regularly scheduled conferences 
with faculty advisers or counselors. In 
some colleges the practice of building 
the counseling program around some 
particular required course, most often 
a psychology course, is followed. At San 
Diego, where this practice is followed, 
the instructor in the required course in 
psychology serves as the continuing 
counselor of the students in his classes. 
Emphasis in the course, is placed on aid- 
_ ing the student to get acquainted with 
himself, his interests and abilities, and 
with the offerings of the college. 


. Various devices are used by counselors 

different colleges, to aid Students in 
planning their programs. At Harbor 
Junior College, for example, the guid- 
ance staff has developed a “curriculum- 
goal-adjustment” record as one aid to 
putting into action the guidance phil- 
osophy of the college. This form, which 
is filled out for each student at the 
opening of his junior college career, in- 
dicates data regarding his interests, abil- 
ities, problems, his economic and educa- 
tional background — as well as vocation- 
al choice if he has one, and factors of 
supply and demand in his chosen occu- 
pational field. Counselors use the goal 
adjustment form as one basis for the 
conferences which are scheduled with 
students each semester. Stockton College 
employs a mimeographed “Curriculum 
Outline” which lists suggested courses, 
with liberal choice of electives, for stu- 
dents with particular educational and 
vocational goals. If, for example, a stu- 
dent plans to become a journalist and 
go to the University of California for his 
upper division work, his adviser selects 
a curriculum outline, entitled, “Major 
Journalism, Transfer to the University of 
California—Occupations: Reporter, Edi- 


tor, Writer, Teacher of Journalism.” On 
this sheet are listed courses which will 
be required by the University and the 
courses recommended for each of his 
years at Stockton. Thus, also, prospec- 
tive students of vocational agriculture, 
transfer or terminal, of forestry — and 
those in other fields — will all find in 
these forms, information and recom- 
mendations pertinent to their goals. 

D. All faculty members participate in the 
guidance program. This plan is exten- 
sively used in some of the smaller junior 
colleges, including Grant Technical, 
Coalinga, and Palomar. This plan is like- 
wise used at Valley Junior College and 
at San Mateo. One of my major interests 
in this plan is its value in improving 
classroom teaching. Academic advising 
by classroom teachers does not auto- 
matically bring about an improvement in 
teaching. Such participation, supple- 
mented by an effective program of in- 
service training is, however, almost a 
royal road to improved instruction. 

E. Counselors and other leaders in the 
guidance program take a leading role in 
curriculum building and in developing 
the general education program, The im- 
portance of this role is recognized in the 
administrative organization of a number 
of colleges. At Compton College, for ex- 
ample, the director of guidance is an 
active member of the curriculum com- 
mittee. At West Contra Costa the dean 
of student personnel has joint responsi- 
bility for guidance, curriculum, and 
counseling. 

I have suggested five characteristics 
of guidance programs with which I 
have been impressed this year. In addi- 
tion, I now wish to mention a general 
overall contribution of guidance which 
is, in my judgment, of particular im- 
portance. It is this: By assembling and 
making available information regarding 
students; by making staff members 
aware of the problems, abilities, goals, 
and interests of individual students; by 
giving the administration data upon 
which to base sound policy and pro- 
cedures, the guidance program can pro- 
vide a motivating force and focus for 
the entire general education program. 
The general education program must be 
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based on the characteristics of youth 
and of the society in which they live. 
The guidance program, if well wrought 
and operated, can give direction, force 
and substance to the total work and 
service of all concerned. 


2. I am impressed with the contribu- 
tions to general education that are being 
made by areas of the educational pro- 
gram which are often omitted com- 
pletely when general education studies 
are made or programs discussed. 

Significant contributions are, for ex- 
ample, being made to the general edu- 
cation of students in courses typically 
designated as vocational. A student at 
San Diego summarizes the views of 
many students and the hopes of many 
instructors, when he comments thus on 
the general education values of business 
education courses: “I find it difficult to 
differentiate between vocational and 
general education because the two are 
so closely allied that almost all of the 
things I have learned here that will aid 
me in my vocation are almost certain to 
prove helpful in general living also.” 

A student in Long Beach is somewhat 
more specific in commenting on typing: 
“Since I have learned to type, I write 
more letters. . .. My school work is also 
easier, and it has improved in quality.” 

Cooperative work programs offer re- 
peated examples of general education in 
action. At Riverside a student in a co- 
operative work program reported to his 
class that he had been discharged be- 
cause “I told my boss what I think 
about his lay-off methods.” Here was a 
situation which the instructor was quick 
to use as a learning situation, both in 
counseling and in a class discussion of 
the incident from the viewpoint of hu- 
man relations. 


Students in agriculture repeatedly re- 
port on the general education values of 
animal husbandry. Comment two stu- 
dents at Mount San Antonio: 


. 
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In working with animals I have learned 
to become more patient. This has carried 
over in my association with people. .. . 

In my work in animal husbandry I have 
observed how animals react to different peo- 
ples’ personalities and how peoples’ person- 
alities affect their treatment of animals, 


In commenting on the values of his 
work in livestock judging, a student at 
Antelope Valley states: 


“I have overcome stage fright and have 
developed some public speaking ability 
through giving my reasons to the judges. 
I have . . . developed the ability to make 
“important decisions within a limited time.” 


And so we might go on and refer to 
consumer values in shop work, to the 
human relations values of crew organi- 
zation in carpentry, to the ethical values 
possible in unmasking “sharp” prac- 
tices in the auto-mechanics shop, to the 
health values of the shop safety pro- 
gram and to the importance of the home 
visiting program of agriculture instruc- 
tors — and others might be mentioned. 


There is, however, another general 
education outcome of vocational courses 
regarding which I received reports in 
all sections of the state. Frequently stu- 
dents enter a junior college after having 
had no actually successful or satisfying 
school experience in the past. Their self- 
confidence appears to be shattered; they 
lack ability to communicate, to get 
along with people. With effective coun- 
seling such students are often helped to 
identify some particular vocational area 
in which they have the ability to suc- 
ceed. What a transformation a success- 
ful experience in tailoring, building con- 
struction, radio, horticulture, or mer- 
chandising can have on such students! 
Repeatedly, instructors have told me of 
the apparent transformation of students’ 
lives which comes as a resultof achiev- 
ing success in some hitherto untried or 
undeveloped field of work and experi- 
ence — increased ability to work with 
people, improved ability to communi- 
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cate, increased self-confidence, and im- 
proved work in other fields, in which 
they have previously been unsuccessful. 
The general education values inherent 
in a student entering a field in which 
he can succeed and find satisfaction can 
scarcely be overestimated. Lest I be mis- 
interpreted, I wish to emphasize that 
what I have just said should in no way 
be taken as meaning that all students 
who have failed academically will be 
automatic successes in vocational fields 
— or that those who have failed in one 
vocational field will succeed in another. 
Such a conclusion does not follow. Too 
many factors are involved. Careful 
counseling can, however, save many po- 
tential misfits and can frequently result 
in a complete transformation. 

In commenting on the contributions 
of so-called vocational courses to the 
general education of students I do not 
want to be misunderstood. I have, re- 
ferred to some contributions that have 
been made. I do not, however, believe 
that vocational courses are even ap- 
proaching their potential. Significant 
contributions are being made. Much 
greater ones are possible. It is most en- 
couraging to find an awareness of these 
potentialities in the State Department of 
Education, in vocational education de- 
partments of our colleges and in junior 
college faculties. 

Several other seldom recognized areas 
for general education might be men- 
tioned. I have already referred to coun- 
seling and guidance. Reference should 
also be made to the values of extra- 
class activities and to the contributions 
of physical education to general educa- 
tion. A chapter in the report of this 
Study is devoted to each of these fre- 
quently neglected fields. It is clear that 
these contributions are in many situa- 
tions significant now; it is even more 
clear that their potential contributions 
are significantly greater. 

3. I am increasingly impressed with 


the fact that general education occurs 
as a direct result of teaching procedure, 
as well as of course content. Some 
teachers succeed in relating their in- 
struction to life. At Compton an in- 
structor in communication asked her 
class, “What do you believe you as stu- 
dents should have to say about planning 
our new campus?” Came the reply, “We 
think we should have lots to say.” From 
this beginnig developed a whole series 
of valuable experiences in reading, dis- 
cussion, planning and writing — experi- 
ences that culminated in recommenda- 
tions regarding the new campus which 
were presented to the director of the 
college. 

At East Los Angeles a course in so- 
cial work offers students direct experi- 
ence in regularly assisting in social 
service work — on playgrounds, at com- 
munity. centers, at schools, and at 
churches. 

At Bakersfield College each of the 
problems included in the American 
Problems course is analyzed from these 
points of view: 


1. A study of the effects of the problem. 

2. A search for the cause, both immediate 
and basic, of the problem. 

3. A review of the history or origin of the 
problem. 

4. An effort to think the problem through 
to a solution. 


At Chaffey Junior College a mer- 
chandising instructor used a role-play- 
ing approach to a problem of asking an 
employer for a raise. With one student 
assuming the position of the employer 
and another his own place, as the em- 
ployee, a role playing discussion took 
place in which the method of approach 
was fully as important as the content. 

Instructors in English at several col- 
leges, including Santa Monica and East 
Contra Costa, report using a plan un- 
der which studerits criticize each other’s 
written work. An instructor at East 
Contra Costa reports some evidence that 
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the writing of students improves when 
they know that it is to be evaluated by 
their classmates.’ 

At San Francisco City College stu- 
dents in the Life Science course engage 
in laboratory work on individual prob- 
lems which are of concern to them. Al- 
though this course is planned for stu- 
dets with low academic background and 
achievement the instructor reports, 
“Actually, these students do have the 
capacity to do significant laboratory and 
experimental work — providing they are 
working on problems and issues which 
are of concern to them.” 


At Los Angeles City College student 
chairmen of table groups in communica- 
tion classes were led to feel such a sense 
of responsibility for their groups and 
their sections that they voluntarily held 
meetings on their own time outside of 
class hours to develop plans for improv- 
ing their work as chairmen. I am told 
that this group later met regularly, dis- 
cussed student-teacher cooperation, and 
even worked with interested instructors 
in history, art, psychology, and chem- 
istry on some of the adaptations of 
group dynamics to their particular 
courses. : 


Unfortunately, not all teaching prac- 
tices contribute to general education 
outcomes. It is not difficult to point to 
some teaching procedures which actu- 
ally detract from general education. | 
am referring, for example, to routine 
question and answer methods, to dull 
lectures, and to other methods which at 
best succeed in anesthetizing students 
and which at worst encourage them to 
leave college. 

4. | am impressed with activities and 
plans in California junior colleges for 
meeting the varied needs of individual 
students. The problem of recognizing 





1 See Guyer, Byron, “A Group Method Used In Com- 
munication Classes,’ California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 26:341-343 (October, 1951). [Ed. 
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varied ranges and types of abilities and 
interests faces the faculty of every 
school and college. The problem is, how- 
ever, particularly acute in the junior 
colleges of California, where junior col- 
leges have achieved their maximum de- 
velopment. The 195] Directory of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
reports that 53.8 per cent of the public 
junior college students of the nation are 
enrolled in the public junior colleges of 
this State. This means that in Califor- 
nia, junior colleges are serving a larger 
percentage of the population that is un- 
equalled at a similar grade level in other 
sections of our nation. If the junior col- 
leges of California are to meet the needs 
of their students, and if they are to at- 
tract thousands of others, both youth 
and adults, who have needs which could 
be met by a comprehensive junior col- 
lege program, they must recognize the 
varying characteristics of students, in- 
cluding varying ranges and types of 
abilities. The junior colleges of Califor- 
nia are working on this problem. 


First, they offer a wide range of 
courses and other experiences adapted 
to the needs, aptitudes and goals of 
varied students. 

Second, they provide guidance and 
counseling programs through which stu- 
dents are aided in identifying and secur- 
ing experiences, both course and extra- 
class, which best meet their particular 
needs. 

Third, they provide developmental 
programs of instruction for students 
with particular needs in such areas as 
reading, speaking, writing and studying. 
Frequently such instruction is carried 
on through units of the program desig- 
nated as workshops or laboratories — a 
reading laboratory or workshop, for 
example. 

Fourth, some junior colleges provide 
a two-track system of courses. City 
College of San Francisco, for example, 
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offers courses in the humanities and the 
sciences enrollment in which is limited 
to students whose academic ability is 
such as to rank them in the lower one- 
fifth of the student body. Different 
courses in the same field are offered for 
students who are planning to transfer to 
a senior college. 

Fifth, many provide plans of indivi- 
dualized course instruction. At West 
Contra Costa Junior College a unit 
method approach to the social studies is 
used as an aid in adapting instruction 
to the particular needs and goals of stu- 
dents. Under this plan a “social science 
survey” is divided into units or blocks 
of six weeks each. Each unit meets three 
periods a week. A student may register 
for from one to six units of work dur- 
ing a semester, each unit consisting of a 
six-week period of study in an indivi- 
dual section working in such areas as 
consumer economics, modern Califor- 
nia, or some phase of international rela- 
tions. Counseling students is, of course, 
most important in administering this 
plan. 

A number of junior colleges offer 
courses taught on an individual basis: 
Directed Reading at Modesto, Indepen- 
dent Reading at Glendale, Industrial 
Science at San Diego, Individual Read- 
ing in Foreign Languages at San Mateo, 
Special Problems in the Physical Sci- 
ences at Mount San Antonio. A more 
frequently followed practice is that of 
individualized assignments within vari- 
ous courses and classes. This plan, of 
course, depends upon the ingenuity of 
the instructor and his sensitivity to the 
individuality of various students, as well 
as on having a teaching load which is 
sufficiently manageable to make indivi- 
dualization possible. 

Despite the advances that have been 
made, there should be no implication 
that California junior colleges have 
solved the problem of meeting the needs 
of students with varying types of in- 


terests and abilities. Progress has been 
made, but the problem continues to be 
one of the most, if not the most, im- 
portant unsolved problem facing Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. 

One phase of this problem is particu- 
larly acute: that of recognizing and pro- 
viding for exceptional students with 
outstanding abilities. On April 16 I ad- 
dressed a letter to California Junior 
College Administrators in which I| stated 
in part — 

. our junior colleges, as well as our 
high schools and our senior colleges, need 
more teachers who are “talent scouts.” 
Often in our schools and colleges we iden- 
tify the weaknesses of students and set up 
remedial programs to care for these de- 
ficiencies but fail to identify the special 
talents and abilities of students and fail to 
build programs designed to capitalize on 
these particular potentialities. 

The serious consequence of our neg- 
lect of this problem is suggested by a 
study reported by an instructor at Chaf- 
fey Junior College, who studied the rec- 
ords of high school pupils ranking in 
the top one per cent of their student 
bodies as measured by a test of verbal 
intelligence. The instructor found that 
five of the eleven boys with this excep- 
tionally high intellectual ability, were 
serious problems in their school and 
community — truancy, low and even 
failing grades, and in two or three 
cases actual juvenile delinquency. It 
would be interesting to study students 
with similar high abilities in our junior 
colleges — not only with high academic 
aptitude but also those with high artis- 
tic, mechanical and social aptitude. 

I might, of course, refer to many 
other practices and developments with 
which I have been impressed this year 
—the adult program, its contributions 
to the general education of adults, its 
value in curriculum building and pro- 
gram construction; the junior college- 
university conference committee and its 
constructive work on junior college- 
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university relationships; the new 45- 
credit general education requirement in 
the State colleges, and the whole matter 
of its likely effect on junior colleges; 
student participation in program build- 
ing and planning —-as they serve with 
faculty members on curriculum commit- 
tees, for example. 

Enough, however, has been said to 
indicate that general education is in 
action in the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


As the final section to this discussion, 
I should now like to direct attention to 
eight recomendations for action—action 
which, in my judgment, will advance 
the general education programs of Cali- 
fornia junior colleges: 

1. Assemble continuing and compar- 
able data regarding students, their abili- 
ties, interests, achievements, and prob- 
lems. Some junior colleges do assemble 
and maintain adequate and usable in- 
formation regarding their students. A 
few continuously use these data as a 
basis for building their programs of 
general education and as a basis for 
appraising what they are doing. Con- 
tinuity of program, establishing com- 
parative results, making these results 
available to the faculty are particularly 
important. The State Junior College 
Association has a committee working on 
a plan for assembling a minimum 
amount of comparable data regarding 
students. The results of this work should 
prove helpful. Many colleges will, how- 
ever, wish to go beyond a minimum 
program. 

2. Evaluation can assume a most im- 
portant role in building and improving 
programs of general education, The as- 
sembling of data regarding students is, 
of course, related to evaluation. Several 
colleges, including Stockton and Monte- 
rey, have indicated an active interest in 
and concern for evaluation. It would 
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seem highly desirable to establish a 
state-wide comittee or council on evalu- 
aion. This group might well include 
representatives of the State colleges and 
of the universities of the State. Cer. 
tainly such a group should take advant- 
age of the experience and findings of the 
current Cooperative Study of Evaluation 
in General Education. My first sugges- 
tion, then, relates to the assembling of 
continuing, comparable data regarding 
the characteristics of students, and the 
utilization of these data as a basis for 


program building, for program evalua- 


tion, and for program improvement. 


3. Increase experimentation in the 
development of functional courses based 
wpon the life needs of students and 
upon the needs of society — even when 
these cut across usual departmental 
lines. California junior colleges are al- 
ready doing a good deal in this direc- 
tion. It is clear, however, that more 
needs to be done — particularly in such 
areas as the sciences, the creative arts, 
and the humanities, communication 
skills, family living, and personal ad- 
justment. 

4. Give increased attention to the 
problems, interests, and goals of women 
in building programs of general educa- 
tion, In the high schools of California 
the enrollment of girls approximately 
equals that of boys. In the junior col- 
lege, however, the situation is changed. 
In the fourteenth grade men outnumber 
women by more than two to one: 16,825 
men as compared with 7,872 women. 
Undoubtedly part of this discrepancy in 
enrollment is due to social mores and 
customs beyond the control of the junior 
college: the fact that many girls get 
married after leaving high school and 
thereupon leave school either to be a 
homemaker or to combine homemaking 
with a job; and the belief of many par- 
ents that additional education is needed 
for Bill: “He’s going to have to earn & 
living,” but not for Mary, “She'll just 
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be some man’s wife.” Although these 
factors undoubtedly account in part for 
the fewer women than men in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges, the character of 
the curriculum is another, and less re- 
cognized factor, in accounting for the 
smaller enrollment of women. California 
junior colleges have an opportunity to 
give increased attention to the particu- 
lar problems of women. In these times 
of uncertain enrollments, there is a par- 
ticular opportunity in this area. 

5. Provide instructors with time to 
build and develop new general educa- 
tion courses and programs, Building 
new courses requires time and energy. 
Teachers already heavily loaded fre- 
quently find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to find the time necessary for 
building new courses or for making ex- 
tensive revisions in present ones. In a 
few colleges time is set aside in the 
teaching load of selected instructors for 
curriculum building. Individual summer 
work or summer workshops are also 
used. Stockton College has, I believe, 
had a workshop this summer during 
which faculty members have been work- 
ing on curriculum revision. This prob- 
lem of providing time is important. It 
must be met. 

6. Use advisory boards and commit- 
tees as aids to the establishment and im- 
provement of general education courses 
and programs. | have been much im- 
pressed this year with the use of ad- 
visory boards on various vocational 
programs. I have not, however, observed 
similar use of advisory boards in gen- 
eral education programs. Groups of this 
sort include representatives of the pro- 
fessions, churches, homemaking, busi- 
ness, labor and health, citizenship, and 
the like. 


7. Encourage larger numbers of stu- 
dents to take courses with general edu- 
cation emphases. Building a general 
education curriculum demands not only 
constructing courses which meet the 
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common needs of students, but also tak- 
ing steps to see that students enroll in 
these courses. In many junior colleges, 
in California as in other sections of the 
nation, functional and effective general 
education courses are being offered, but 
few students are taking them. One obvi- 
ous solution is to require a common 
body of courses for all students. This, 
in part, may be the solution for some 
colleges. In contrast to this is another 
approach to the problem — an approach 
under which a faculty agrees upon a 
group of courses with general education 
emphases which should be recommend- 
ed to all students — recommended not 
only in advising and counseling confer- 
ences but also recommended in the vari- 
ous printed programs of study included 
in the college catalogs. This plan of 
recommending a basic core of general 
education courses in all programs of 
study is being followed in only a few 
California junior colleges. It would 
seem clear that in addition to the state- 
wide requirements in English or com- 
munication, health education, physical 
education, and American institutions, a 
minimum recommended program should 
include psychology of personal adjust- 
ment, family life education, some work 
in the humanities or creative arts, and 
some work in science — possibly com- 
bined with health education. 

Under a plan of recommended pro- 
grams, all students will be encouraged 
and advised to take courses designed to 
meet their common needs — and yet un- 
der the counseling program these rec- 
ommendations can be adapted to the 
particular requirements of individual 
students. 

8. Provide for increased exchange of 
general education experience and in- 
creased opportunity for cooperative 
work among the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia. In the junior colleges of this 
State all manner of vital and significant 
developments have taken place. But, re- 
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peatedly, one junior college is working 
on a problem without knowledge that 
another is working on the same prob- 
lem—or perhaps has even found a 
solution. Duplication of time, money, 
and energy might be reduced by plans 
which facilitate increased exchange of 
information, experience and findings, 
and which encourage cooperative work 
on common problems by representatives 
of different junior colleges. 


Plans developed by officers of the 
California State Junior College Associa- 
tion look forward to continued and co- 
operative work of this nature. It is my 
hope that as California junior colleges 
continue work on general education de- 
velopments, faculty members — not sim- 
ply administrators — may increasingly 
find it possible to attend and participate 
in state-wide planning and in curricu- 
lum building meetings and conferences. 
Institute programs are an aid to this in 
various sections of the State. 


In this same connection | wish to re- 
fer to the State Department of Educa- 
tion and to the universities of the State. 
California junior college administrators 
repeatedly express appreciation of the 
help which they receive from the State 
Department of Education and from the 
universities of the State. In the next 
breath, however, these same administra- 
tors point out the staff limitations un- 
der which the Department of Education 
and the universities are working. Though 
California has 53.8 per cent of the pub- 
lic junior college students of this na- 
tion, the State Department of Education 
has no staff member who gives a major- 
ity of his time to the junior college and 
its problems. In California only one 
University reports having a professor 
who devotes as much as one-fourth of 
his time to the junior college. In con- 
trast the States of Mississippi and of 
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Washington, with two and three per 
cent of the nation’s junior college en- 
rollment, respectively, each have a jun- 
ior college specialist on the staff of their 
state department of education. Again, in 
contrast, Texas University has two full- 
time professors working in the field of 
the junior college. Here indeed is an op- 
portunity for leadership by the Califor- 
nia State Junior College Association 
working with the State Department of 
Education and the universities of the 
State. 


-—In summary, then, I have suggested a 
continuation of general education de- 
velopments already under way in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges. I have suggested 
the need for assembling information re- 
garding students, their characteristics, 
and their achievements as a basis for 
building and developing programs of 
general education; I have urged the im- 
portance of evaluation; I have sug- 
gested increased development of func- 
tional courses based upon the charac- 
teristics and needs of students and of 
the society in which they live and of 
which they are a part; increased recog- 
nition of the problems and needs of 
women in program building; I have 
suggested providing teachers with time 
for building and developing new courses 
and programs; the use of advisory 
boards as aids to developing improved 
programs of general education; encour- 
aging increased numbers of students to 
take general education courses; and I 
have urged an increased exchange of 
general education experiences and find- 
ings among the junior colleges of the 
State — a development in which indivi- 
dual faculty members, the California 
State Junior College Association, the 
universities of the State and the State 
Department of Education have an op- 
portunity to work cooperatively. 

















General Education 
In California 


R well over two decades the junior 
colleges of California have been con- 
cerned about their accomplishment of 
the aims of general education. Indivi- 
dual colleges have expressed this con- 
cern in various ways. Some have de- 
veloped patterns of graduation require- 
ments designed to insure that each grad- 
uate achieves certain goals of general 
education. Others hope to accomplish 
the same end through counseling, by 
guiding students into needed experi- 
ences. A few colleges have carried on 
organized faculty study of student needs 
and of curriculum organization, and 
have instituted patterns of general edu- 
cation courses for some or all of their 
students. Joined together in the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association, the 
colleges studied their problems in 1932 
with the assistance of the Carnegie 
Commission, and again in 1939-4] un- 
der a small grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board. The recent California 
Study of General Education in the Jun- 
ior College was initiated in the same 
way by the State Association, and spon- 
sored by a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, secured through the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 


It may be well to review some of the 
reasons for this continuing concern for 
general education by California junior 
colleges. The actual and projected 
growth in junior college enrollment is 
the primary cause for this interest. It is 
not extravagant to suggest that the jun- 
ior college today stands at the same 
point in its development as did the high 
school in the year 1900: that the next 
half century will see a doubling within 


Accomplishments 


By JAMES W. THORNTON, JR. 





@ General education in California Junior 
Colleges moves forward notwithstanding 
the operation of powerful counter-forces. 
Dr. James W. Thornton, Jr., in this article 
traces the cross-currents that sweep across 
the educational scene, and documents his 
conclusion that fundamental changes are 
underway. 

Dr. Thornton, Vice-President of Orange 
Coast College, Costa Mesa, since its 
founding in 1947, occupies a prominent 
position of leadership in junior college 
circles. He was a staff member of the 
California Study of General Education in 
Junior Colleges in 1950, co-director of the 
workshop at UCLA in 1951, and is cur 
rently chairman of the commitee on gen- 
eral education of the Southern California 
Junior College Association. He received 
his Ph.D. in educational administration at 
Stanford in 1941. 





each decade of the number of students 
in junior college. Such an increase in 
numbers will bring with it further di- 
versity among our students, while em- 
phasizing at the same time the need for 


‘some common unifying principle in 


their basic education. 

Herein lies the responsibility of the 
junior college faculty; herein lies just 
as truly their opportunity: to make the 
junior college serve the purposes of edu- 
cation in a democracy, by expanding 
the availability of self-realization for the 
individual while strengthening the foun- 
dations of citizenship. The junior col- 
lege willingly accepts those whom others 
have deemed “not college material.” 
Young people traditionally excluded by 
the liberal arts college present the keen- 
est challenge to teaching ingenuity. They 
are precisely the ones who stand most 
in need of further education — but it 
must be an education of demonstrable 
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worth. We dare not proclaim that they 
must fit our mold or leave us. We must 
develop means by which they can be 
helped to become self-supporting and 
self-sufficient citizens, workers, and per- 
sons. The concepts and principles of 
general education make a major con- 
tribution to meeting this problem of in- 
creasing numbers. 

The emphasis of general education on 
improved methods of teaching and more 
meaningful organization of materials is 
a second reason for the interest of the 
junior colleges in general education. 
The verb “to teach” takes two objects 
—the learner, and the subject learned. 
Yet collegiate discussions of curriculum 
focus almost entirely on subject-matter. 
While recognizing the importance of 
content, the junior colleges are con- 
vinced that their purpose is to help peo- 
ple prepare themselves for life; that the 
way to achieve this purpose is to make 
a direct attack upon education for life 
needs; that the primary concern of a 
good teacher is the student; and that 
no subject is in and of itself “good” for 
all students, Those who argue for the 
recognition of the general purpose of 
education are not against specialized 
training. They recognize the need m our 
society for many varieties of highly 
trained specialists, masters of their sub- 
ject fields. They insist, however, that 
specialization is not a complete educa- 
tion for modern living; and that while 
men differ in their abilities, interests, 
and atttiudes, men also share many 
characteristics which demand a common 
education. Traditionally, the junior col- 
leges have concentrated on the aim of 
specialized training. Of late years, they 
are paying increased attention to the 
complementary need for effective gen- 
eral education. 


Statistics on dropouts from junior 
college also focus the attention of junior 
colleges on their programs of general 
education. Counselors and deans realize 
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that unavoidable circumstances force 
many students to withdraw, yet they 
have an uneasy conviction that an even 
greater number of dropouts leave simply 
because they find nothing of value to 
them in their programs of study. The 
solution may be either in a wholesale 
re-evaluation of the offerings of the col- 
lege, or in improved techniques of con- 
vincing young people that the subjects 
we teach have meaning for them. The 
latter course, however, assumes that the 
college program is static and of un- 
questioned value; and that if the stu- 
dent cannot fit himself to that program, 
the fault lies with him rather than 
with us. 

If, on the other hand, the college be- 
gins to re-examine its program with ref- 
erence to the needs of its students, it 
will find that many students have a dis- 
torted notion of their educational needs, 
and that counseling service is required 
to help students clarify their statements 
of need. It will find that comparatively 
few students need intensive vocational 
training, but that all can profit by 
meaningful opportunities to grow in the 
understanding of their personal, eco- 
nomic, social, and political environ- 
ment. It will find that many students 
fail to grasp abstract ideas presented 
verbally, no matter how important the 
concepts may seem to those who attempt 
to present them. It will find, in short, 
that students have a real need and de- 
sire for further education, but that they 
become discouraged because we deny 
them realistic opportunities to attain 
that education. It cannot be maintained 
that the student who withdraws has 
fully attained his or society’s goal in 
education; his withdrawal is a symptom 
of our failure to diagnose his needs ac- 
curately and to prescribe for them 
effectively. 

The reasons sketched above for the 
concern of California junior colleges 
with general education, of course, serve 
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only as examples of many compelling 
considerations. At the same time, there 
are forces which have tended to retard 
the development of general education 
programs in California junior colleges. 
One of these forces is the development 
of strong vocational training programs 
within the two-year term of the junior 
college. Vocational programs require 
from forty to sixty per cent of the stu- 
dent’s college time; most colleges wish 
to leave from twenty to thirty per cent 
of the student’s program free for elec- 
tives; programs of general education 
have been limited to the time remaining 
in a two-year course. This time limita- 
tion seems to force the colleges to 
choose between superficial courses and 
courses which meet fully only one or 
two of the goals of general education. 
For this reason some of the colleges 
consider that the courses required for 
graduation by State law constitute an 
adequate general education program, 
and make no further attempt to require 
all students to achieve a general edu- 
cation. 


University lower division requirements 
also serve to inhibit the efforts of junior 
colleges to develop general education 
programs suited to their own student- 
bodies. It is true that some junior col- 
lege students — certainly a minority of 
all who enter the junior college — do 
transfer to four year colleges. In order 
to assure their graduates of acceptance 
at the college to which they transfer, 
junior colleges establish a considerable 
number of lower division courses which 
“parallel” those offered at one of the 
nearby universities.. This effort to par- 
allel university courses is based on two 
assumptions, each of which is at least 
partially false. The first is that the needs 
of our students are the same as the 
needs of the university students who are 
taking the parallel course there. The 
second is that the course given in the 
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university really meets the needs of the 
students who take it there. 

It may be contended that the faculties 
of colleges and universities develop their 
patterns of lower division requirements 
as one approach to general education. 
This is undoubtedly true. The selection 
of requirements, though, is too fre- 
quently based on the belief that breadth 
of culture results from sampling intro- 
ductory courses in a stated variety of 
fields. This diffusive approach ignores 
the emphasis of general education on 
the relationships of fields of knowledge 
and on improved methods and materials 
of instruction. Whatever the merits of 
the liberal arts approach, it is true that 
few junior colleges are able to develop 
two competing sets of general courses— 
those which conform to university pat- 
terns, and others which are specifically 
designed for terminal students of the 
junior college. To this extent, university 
requirements hinder the development by 
the junior colleges of general education 
programs for their students. 

A third obstacle to the rapid develop- 
ment of general education programs in 
junior colleges is the instructional load 
of the faculty. Throughout the country, 
greatest progress in curriculum building 
has occurred in those colleges where 
administrative policy or financial grants 
from a foundation have enabled some 
faculty members to have time free for 
creative thinking on their problems. So 
long as committee work and curriculum 
planning are extra tasks administra- 
tively imposed on instructors who are 
already carrying full loads, they will 
not be able to accomplish the thorough 
study and fundamental reforms which 
the needs of junior college students and 
society demand. 

Although obstacles exist, considerable 
progress has been made. The California 
Study of General Education has stim- 
ulated the thinking and planning of jun- 
ior college people in every college in 
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the state. Over 1000 teachers from 56 
colleges attended the several regional 
conferences held by Dr. Johnson during 
the year 1950-51. As a result of these 
conferences, several of the colleges have 
initiated plans for continuous study of 
the characteristics of their students, and 
for using the data revealed by this study 
as a basis for faculty consideration and 
revision of the curriculum. In addition, 
cooperative work in several subject 
fields is being carried on within the 
regional associations. 

The workshops at U.C.L.A. during 
the summers of 1950 and 1951 made a 
further major contribution to the devel- 
opment of general education in Cali- 
fornia. One of the basic principles of 
curriculum construction is that we 
change curriculums only by changing 
people. Some hundred junior college in- 
structors have had the stimulating ex- 
perience of working cooperatively and 
intensively on common problems. From 
this interchange of ideas, and from the 
intensive study and planning which ac- 
companied it, those of us who partici- 
pated in the workshops have clarified 
our understanding of general education 
and intensified our conviction of its 
values. The workshops have provided a 
nucleus of instructors qualified to exert 
leadership in curriculum development in 
their own colleges. At the same time, 
this group is available for committee 
work and other curriculum assistance in 
the regional and state associations. Im- 
portant as are some of the printed out- 
comes of the study, it is still true that 
the knowledge and attitudes of the 
workshop group are the most effective 
and lasting outcomes of the whole four- 
teen months. 


The Director of the Study, Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson, made an_ intensive 
study of the problems and achievements 
of California junior colleges. He was 
responsible for both summer workshops 
and he spent the college year 1950-51 
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in visits to almost every one of the col- 
leges, in organizing and conducting con- 
ferences throughout the State, and in 
gathering descriptions of courses and 
instructional practices from instructors. 
Dr. Johnson spent the late spring and 
summer of 195] in organizing this mate- 
rial into his report of the Study. This 
report will be published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education in the spring 
of 1952 under the title “General Edu- 
cation in Action.” 

An especially valuable feature of 
“General Education in Action” is the 
description of actual courses as they are 
taught throughout the State. Such de- 
scriptions, however, are apt to seem 
rather static and complete. More stim- 
ulating are the penetrating critical com- 
ments on each area of the curriculum, 
pointing out shortcomings and direc- 
tions for improvement. The final sec- 
tion, which suggests needed next steps 
in the development of junior college 
general education in California, will 
also be of great interest to educators 
throughout the state — in the universi- 
ties, in the junior colleges, and in the 
State Department of Education. Work- 
shop members who had a preview of the 
volume, and who made many editorial 
suggestions for it, consider that “Gen- 
eral Education in Action” will be one 
of the most important works of the 
decade in the field of general education. 

The 1951 Workshop has prepared sev- 
eral booklets of resource materials for 
faculty study. Four of these have been 
distributed to member colleges of the 
California Junior College Association. 
These four cover the fields of Humani- 
ties, Communication, Personnel Serv- 
ices, and Science, Mathematics, and 
Health. Manuscript copies of two addi- 
tional brochures, in Family Life Edu- 
cation and in Social Sciences, have been 
submitted to the General Education 
Committee of the State Association. This 
committee plans to stimulate further 
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work on the booklets in each of the 
regions of the State. Suggestions made 
will be tried out in practice, evaluated, 
and revised. On the basis of this ex- 
perience the booklets will be edited once 
more, in the hope that eventually they 
will be sufficiently useful and stimulat- 
ing to instructors that the California 
State Department of Education will 
wish to print them for nation-wide dis- 
tribution. 

The State Committee on General Edu- 
cation is expected to be an important 
element in the future development of 
junior college general education. Plans 
have been laid for publication of a 
directory of persons who are working 
experimentally on general education in 
each college. Such a directory will en- 
courage communication between _in- 
structors interested in similar problems. 
At the same time, it will serve as a 
basis for the formation, in each of the 
geographical areas of the State, of work- 
ing committees, which will be able to 
refine and revise the brochures pub- 
lished by the 1951 Workshop, in pre- 
paration for printing by the State De- 
partment of Education. 

The Committee hopes also to be able 
to obtain funds to support a few inten- 
sive meetings of key members of each 
of the working committees. The purpose 
of such meetings will be to perform the 
final editing on materials developed in 
the regional committees, prior to their 
state-wide distribution. The major ef- 
forts of the State Committee on Gen- 
eral Education are to keep instructors 
informed of progress being made else- 
where, and to stimulate them to work 


individually and in groups on problems 
of immediate instructional value.* 

Accomplishments also include con- 
certed faculty-wide study by several col- 
lege faculties of their total general edu- 
cation programs. Some of these organ- 
ized programs of curriculum revision 
are to be described in “General Educa- 
tion in Action.” All of them are being 
watched with keen interest by junior 
college workers throughout the State. It 
is impossible to list in this article all of 
the colleges in which intensive study and 
experimentation are going on. Among 
the leaders in this effort, however, are 
Bakersfield, San Bernardino Valley, 
Contra Costa, and Stockton. Each of 
these has completed some part of its 
curricular reorganization, and each is 
working intensively to define its total 
general education objective and to es- 
tablish the courses needed to attain the 
objective. 

Perhaps, to the casual reader, the 
achievement to date seems unspectacular 
and unduly tentative. It has seemed to 
those of us who have worked on the 
recent Study that this is as it should be; 
that solid foundations must be formed 
in the minds of men before fundamental 
changes in practice can be developed; 
that the State-wide interest and concern 
will have an increasing influence over 
the years; and that while each day’s 
progress may seem to be small, the 
steady pressures of students, of ideas, 
of social conditions, will exert a glacier- 
like force over the coming years to re- 
model the educational landscape. 





* Chairman of the commitee is Mr. Forest Murdock, 
President, El Camino College, El Camino, California, 
who is Vice-President of the California State Junior 
College Association. 
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In Education 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN PERSPECTIVE 


One of the causes of the perplexities 
of the present state of education is the 
fact that knowledge itself has expanded 
at such a tremendous rate. In just the 
past twenty-five years, for instance, the 
volume of publications put out by the 
American Physical Society has _ in- 
creased twenty-five fold. Indeed, one of 
the greatest problems of technological 
organizations and associations is to find 
the money to support their publication 
programs in order that there may be a 
vehicle for the researchers in those sci- 
ences to bring their findings to the at- 
tention of their professional public. This 
was not true a few hundred years ago. 
In the time of Leonardo da Vinci, a 
man could be expert in a great many 
things, and this continued in the time 
of James Black, that physician, physi- 
cist, chemist, botanist, and what not; 
and in the time of Francis Bacon it was 
possible for one man to have encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of everything that was 
worth knowing. We have inquired into 
knowledge; we have served knowledge, 
and at the same time there has oc- 
curred a social modification which, be- 
cause it has taken a long time to ac- 
complish, may not seem so much like a 
revolution as it has actually been. 

Let us recall that in colonial days in 
this country, a great eastern university 
was established with the announced ob- 
jective in its charter of graduating those 
who would be ornaments to the church 
and state. The notion of education as a 
process useful and needed by all is a 
new one. This is, I believe, because in 
previous centuries, and even in previ- 
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@ General education is viewed in per- 
spective by Arthur §. Adams in the 
article “The Needed Plus In Education.” 
From his unique vantage point, it is in- 
teresting that he selects a phase of pub- 
lic relations for emphasis. This article is 
taken from his address to the junior col- 
lege conference at the University of Cali- 
fornie at Los Angeles this summer. 
Arthur 8. Adams has just been appointed 
to the important position of President of 
the American Council on Education. an 
organization that has long exerted a 
powerful constructive force in American 
education. He is a physicist by training, 
having received his Doctor of Science 
degree from the Colorado School of Mines 
where he was for many years a teacher, 
counselor and administrator. He served 
with distinction in the training program 
of the Navy during World War IL after 
which he held the position of Provost, 
Cornell University, and President, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, respectively. 





ous generations, those who had educa- 
tion did occupy positions of ornamenta- 
tion to church and state. The habit of 
thought in every family in our country 
has led to the view that we should give 
maximum educational opportunity to 
our children. I am inclined to feel that 
in more cases than not that idea has 
found its roots in the desire that the 
child shall have a whiter collar and a 
fatter pocketbook than his parents. I 
am inclined to think that society at large 
has looked upon the social and economic 
advantages of education to the exclusion 
of other objectives of education. 

But now we move into a time when 
colonialism has all but disappeared 
from the world and certainly its rem- 
nants are bound soon to disappear. The 
noble words which were uttered 175 
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years ago in Philadelphia have truly 
gone around the world now, and coun- 
tries which enjoyed the colonial patern- 
alism of Great Britain and of our coun- 
try, in some instances, know those words 
and want their fulfillment. As the forces 
of colonialism shrink away from these 
countries there is a great upsurge of 
desire for education because it is rec- 
ognized that education and the princi- 
ples of democracy are allied. How are 
they allied? Does education, either gen- 
eral or specific, lead to democracy? Not 
necessarily. But democracy is impos- 
sible without education. 

The general context, then, of educa- 
tion, the “general aims of education” 
which is the name that strikes me as 
being more descriptive than “general 
education,” emerges out of all of this 
flux of opinion. We recognize that there 
are certain common elements which 
everybody ought to share, but we are 
growing away from the notion that edu- 
cation will lead to social and economic 
preferment. 

And so it is, then, that general edu- 
cation, that the general aims of educa- 
tion, have been growing for a long 
while. General education was in the 
thinking of educators a hundred years 
ago. It is not new. Take for example 
even my own experience. Twenty-five 
years ago I taught a course at the 
Berkeley campus on “General Objectives 
of Physics.” We were trying to find a 
way by which values in Physics which 
are useful to the non-scientific student 
could be brought to the attenion of the 
non-science student. Thirty years ago I 
participated in a seminar, at Harvard 
University at a Harvard Summer Ses- 
sion at the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion on “Civic Values in the Study of 
Mathematics.” 

It is because it is packaged under the 
title “General Education” that we now 
encounter some resistance to it, because 
there are those who look at the label 


instead of the content. What are the 
general aims of education? They must 
not be exclusive; they must not be 
packaged and labeled separate and dis- 
tinct from technical education. Particu- 
larly, they should not be separated in 
the way that is illustrated by the follow- 
ing true story. 


An American woman living in India 
needed some carpentering to be done. As 
she had little confidence in the native car- 
penters she tried to arrange her schedule in 
such a way that she would be at home 
when the carpenter came. As often happens 
under such circumstances, however, the 
carpenter arrived on the very day on which 
she had an engagement that could not be 
postponed, and so she took the trouble to 
write out with great care the directions as 
to what the carpenter should do. She went 
over these directions with him and went on 
her way. She returned at the close of the 
day to find that the work which he had 
done was not only bad, but impossible to 
repair. In putting in some new windows he 
had cut the holes for the window frames 
larger than the windows themselves. The 
woman in remonstrating with the carpenter 
lost her temper. She wound up her tirade 
by saying, “For heaven’s sakes, haven't you 
any common sense?” At which point the 
Indian carpenter drew himself up majes- 
tically and said, “Madam, common sense is 
the gift of the gods —I am only technically 
trained.” 


This is the sort of division which we 
do not want to make in the forces of 
education because if education means 
anything, it means unity. It means com- 
ing together. It means building bridges 
of genuine understanding and support 
between all of the departments of knowl- 
edge. The fact that all of the forces of 
education have bearing on the total per- 
sonality and the total individual, and 
this, which we are inclined to look upon 
as new but which really is a new em- 
phasis to an old idea, should bring 
strength and force to the principle of 
bringing together and not an ounce of 
energy towards the splitting apart of the 
unity of education. 
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Education has several components. 
Certainly two of these are the general 
aims of education and the specific aims 
of education. These two are parts of the 
same whole. In what sort of a climate 
should we seek these complementary 
aims of education? In what sort of a 
climate must we seek these two aims 
of education? 


THE CONTEXT OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


We are in a climate of opinion which 
is turbulent, which is contentious, which 
is angry. I am sure we all look with 
longing at that period of American his- 
tory which was known as the era of 
good feeling. Probably now we are go- 
ing through the era of bad feeling. We 
do not communicate effectively. We 
seek our individual, and let me say, our 
selfish aims. In our casual conversation 
we say, “Well, everybody else is getting 
his, so why don’t we get ours.” One 
cannot pick up a newspaper without 
reading accounts of the forces of special 
interests seeking advantage one way or 
another. Well, these are the times. Why 
does this happen to us? Are we to 
blame for it? Not at all. This is the 
breaking apart of an old mold and we 
are having trouble in putting it to- 
gether into a new mold which will ac- 
commodate all the values of the past 
and present and some new values for 
the future. 

One of the forces which is at work is 
a great and basic fear. This has been 
brought about by technological develop- 
ments, specifically the atomic bomb. I 
was impressed by the speech of accep- 
tance that Faulkner gave when he re- 
ceived the Nobel prize, in which he said, 
“We are all conditioned by a fear so 
great we do not even know it.” It is in 
all of our thinking and it finds curious 
manifestations. This fear impels us right 
into the channel of thinking which we 
oppose so vehemently and which is fol- 
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lowed by the Communists. We try to 
find a materialistic reason for every- 
thing. This, of course, is what charac- 
terizes dialectical materialists. They 
must have an answer for everything, a 
rational answer which can be proved. 
As Faulkner so brilliantly went on to 
say, the novelists of our time write not 
of the heart but of the glands. We need 
to come to a new appreciation of the 
meaning and value of life on this planet, 
and this is something over and above 
the rational approach. 

It_is my good fortune to be a close 
personal friend of the former Naval 
Attaché in our Embassy at Moscow, 
Admiral Stevens. I spent a day with him 
recently. He told me of his experiences 
in Moscow. He said that if we could 
just realize that the reason the Russians 
behave as they do is that they demand 
a specific answer for every factor of 
life. Their whole philosophy is that 
everything can be proved. He went on 
to explain, under these circumstances, 
why it was that they had to reject the 
Quantum Theory because it contains the 
principle of uncertainty. In many ele- 
ments in our civilization we too seek a 
materialistic answer to everything. This, 
then, is force of fear. It finds its roots 
not only in technological advance but 
also in the fact that we have become too 
much grooved in the materialistic chan- 
nel of thinking. 

A third force, which is at work, is 
the rise of nationalism in those coun- 
tries which had been colonies. These 
people know the words but they have 
not yet heard the tune. Fierce national- 
ism. They properly take advantage of 
the material gains that we have had and 
since our opponents are diabolically 
clever at translating our ideals into 
their language, they become easy prey. 
It means that we have to make plainer 
to these countries just what it is we 
mean. . 
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As an illustration of this point I want to 
tell you of an experience I had just two 
weeks ago when it fell to my lot to be the 
host for nine visiting Egyptians, a Town 
Hall mission that visited Washington. It 
was my job to introduce them to the Presi- 
dent. It was a very pleasant visit. After we 
left, we were riding in a cab down the 
street. Seelin Bey sad to me, “He is a very 
homely man, isn’t he?” I said, “Well, no. 
I think he is rather good looking.” He said, 
“I didn’t mean that he wasn’t good look- 
ing.” “Well, what did you mean then?” 
“He’s easy to talk to.” “Oh, yes,” I said, 
“You mean he is a homey man.” “What 
does homey mean?” “Well,” I said, “I 
mean he is kind of folksy.” And then at 
that point, Seelin Bey looked at me and 
said, “Oh, no, not folksy.” We argued about 
that for a little while, and finally to do 
something about it, I said, “How do you 
suppose ‘folksy’ is spelled?” He said, “Well, 
‘folksy’ — f-o-x-y.” 


If one can get into difficulty over 
such a casual conversation as I have 
just reported, imagine the difficulty in 
communicating American ideals in ac- 
tion to other countries. This process has 
to start not up in the clouds, but be- 
tween people, between individuals in 
our classrooms. Their communication 
must improve. 

Let me tell another story as illustra- 
tion of this same point. 


For some time a number of us have been 
demanding a Voice of America for Amer- 
icans. 1 was invited recently to attend the 
first showing of United States Information 
Service materials as well as a Voice of 
America broadcast in this country. Not 
many people, unless they have special rad- 
ios, can hear them. You read about it in 
the newspapers, but how many people do 
you know who listen to the Voice of Amer- 
ica? This was a very interesting panel, be- 
cause one member was the Russian wife of 
an American. She has been in this country 
just three years, and is close enough to 
Russia that she is Russian to all intent and 
purposes. She was to represent our foreign 
audience, and after we had seen and heard 
all the materials, she made a very sage ob- 
servation: “Why is it that you Americans 
talk so much about what you believe and 
put so little effort into demonstrating what 
you do?” 


I believe that this is the gist of the 
matter. We need less talk about high 
ideals, and more reporting of actual 
facts and accomplishments. 

A further force which | think is of 
significance, and this, by all odds, is the 
most important, is the fact that we have 
in our country a force of anti-intellectu- 
alists. There are plenty of people who 
say “these people in education get a lot 
of fancy ideas and what we really ought 
to do is to go back to the little old red 
schoolhouse and teach the three R’s 
without any frills.” There is in this a 
wistful notion of return to stability. Yet 
the ideals with which we must deal to- 
day are dynamic and controversial, and 
every time a school deals with contro- 
versial questions some very important 
steps have to be taken lest it be charged 
by one side or another that such things 
are no part of education and should be 
excluded from all consideration. 

These, then, are the forces which I 
see at work: 


The force of selfishness. 

The force of fear from atomic discoveries 
and the possibility of atomic warfare. 

The force of nationalism. 

The force of anti-intellectualism. 


What are we going to do about these 
negative forces? That leads me to the 
third point — the educational family. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FAMILY 


The educational family is not made 
up exclusively of you and me. Indeed, 
we are only in a service position within 
it. I like to think that, not that five is 
a magic number (although, if I re- 
member correctly, Aristotle did ascribe 
some peculiar qualities to it) there are 
five components in every educational 
family. The obvious ones are the faculty 
and the students, though often the stu- 
dents are forgotten. Third are the 
Boards of Trustees or Boards of Educa- 
tion which have the ultimate responsi- 
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bility. They are not, let me repeat, not 
the Santa Clauses that make our opera- 
tions possible. They are and should be 
working members of the family. We 
also have to deal with former students, 
alumni, who are tied to our institutions, 
whether they be primary schools or col- 
leges, by ties of affection and recollec- 
tion. We within the institutions often 
forget their interest which may need 
cultivation. Our former students, then, 
are a fourth element of education’s 
family. Fifth, and most important, is 
the public. 

These, then, are the five components 
of education’s family, and it is only in 
dealing with them as a family that we 
can hope to make progress in solving 
educational problems. We talk a good 
deal about participation. We must build 
people genuinely into the team by mak- 
ing them sensitive through fully infor- 
mative processes as to the objectives to 
be served so that they then will be able 
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to come to informed judgments with 
respect to them. Our great peril today is 
that people tend to react first and think 
later. Their judgments come to them 
ready made. We need to have informed 
judgments, and it is our job to see that 
they are such. There is no good in 
blaming Boards of Education, adminis- 
trations, students, or any one else. It is 
our job to do a teaching job with all 
elements of education’s family. We aim 
to give a great public service, therefore, 
we need to have the public with us. 
This is the needed plus in education. 

In conclusion, then, I have tried to 
bring to you thoughts which indicate 
that the general aims of education are 
not new. I have tried to identify the 
forces which create the climate of opin- 
ion in which the general aims of educa- 
tion are to be sought, and I have en- 
deavored to indicate a pattern of op- 
eration by which hopefully progress 
may be made toward the achievement of 
those aims. 





California Junior College Association 
Commitee On General Education 


Dr. J. Paul Mohr, President of the California Junior College Association, has 
appointed a State Committee on General Education to continue the stimulation 
to general education begun by the California Study of 1950 and 1951. Chairman 
of the Committee is Mr. Forrest Murdock, El Camino College, El Camino. 
Members include Miss Martha Burrill, President of the Northern California Junior 
College Association; Mr. Donald C. Carr, President of the Central California 
Junior College Association; and Mr. Arthur Flum, President of the Southern Calli- 
fornia Junior College Association. Members at large are Miss Phebe Ward, Contra 
Costa Junior College; Mr. Thomas Merson, Bakersfield College; and Dr. James 


W. Thornton, Jr., Orange Coast College. 


First project of the committee is the formation of a directory of junior college 
instructors interested in specific problems in general education. Thereafter, through 
a series of regional and state small-group meetings, the Committee hopes to en- 
courage the preparation of teaching guides and materials for publication. 














Technical Training Needs of California 
Industries and Government Agencies 


INTRODUCTION 


In an article in the January, 1949 
issue of the California Journal, the au- 
thor indicated that one of the major 
problems confronting technical educa- 
tion in California was the lack of recog- 
nition accorded junior college training 
programs which are aimed at technical 
employment rather than transfer to a 
four-year college. In order to help over- 
come this situation, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Technical Education in the 
Junior College, appointed jointly by 
Superintendent Simpson and President 
Sproul, has attempted to stimulate the 
development of training of technical 
institute type in the California junior 
colleges. One such stimulus has been a 
survey of the needs of California indus- 
tries and governmental agencies for 
personnel with training of technical in- 
stitute type. 

The preliminary phase of this survey 
was completed in 1949 and the results 
were made available to junior colleges 
throughout the State. The follow-up 
phase of the survey has just been com- 
pleted and the results are now being 
distributed to the junior colleges and 
industrial concerns throughout the State. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


On the basis of information provided 
by the preliminary questionnaire, follow- 
up questionnaires were mailed to all of 
the companies and governmental agen- 
cies participating in the survey. The 
preliminary questionnaire had requested 
only some general information which 
could be very quickly supplied by the 


By HAROLD P. RODES 





@ The meeting of community needs as 
well as individual needs is one of the 
strong undergirders of the junior college 
movement. Too infrequently this commilt- 
ment is inadequately fulfilled because of 
paucity of timely data concerning the real 
needs of the community. This report by 
Dr. Rodes should prove valuable to teach- 
ers and administrators, especially coun- 
selors, who are interested in preparing 
for satisfactory adjustment to the 
of work. 

Harold P. Rodes has just left his 
as Assistant Director of Relations 
Schools and Assistant Professor of 
Engineering at the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, to assume the presi- 
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administrative head of the organization. 
The follow-up questionnaire, however, 
requested information which required 
considerable effort on the part of some- 
one, usually that of the personnel man- 
ager. 

The primary purpose of the follow-up 
questionnaire was to obtain specific data 
concerning the number and description 
of technical positions requiring four 
years or more of college education as 
compared with technical positions re- 
quiring approximately two years of col- 
lege training. In addition, the opportun- 
ity was provided for personal comments 
about the types of education and train- 
ing which were considered desirable for 
various technical positions. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES 


Replies to the follow-up questionnaire 
were received from 155 companies rep- 
resenting 157,377 employees and from 
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66 governmental agencies representing 
94,887 employees, or a total of 221 dif- 
ferent organizations employing a total 
of 252,264 persons. These employees 
constituted approximately one-sixth of 
the total number of people employed by 
California industries and governmental 
agencies engaged in technical activities. 
If the replying organizations can be as- 
sumed to comprise an adequate samp- 
ling of the entire State, then an approxi- 
mate state-wide total can be obtained 
from multiplying by six the number of 
employees given above. 


RATIO OF TECHNICAL POSITIONS 


Of the 252,264 persons included in 
the follow-up survey, 14,677 (or 5.8 per 
cent of the total) are employed in tech- 
nical positions for which the company 
or agency involved considers four years 
or more of college education to be es- 
sential. At the same time, 11,578 (or 4.6 
per cent of the total) are employed in 
technical positions for which two years 
of college training are considered to be 
quite satisfactory. These figures result 
in a ratio of about 11 two-year posi- 
tions for every 14 four-year positions, 
or somewhat less than one to one. 

It is immediately evident that this 
ratio is quite different from that which 
has been obtained in other similar sur- 
veys. Four such surveys were reported 
in the “Study of Technical Institutes” 
of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education in 1931. These 
surveys produced ratios of technicians 
to engineers respectively as follows: 2.2 
to 1; 2.7 to 1; 2.7 to 1; and 2.6 to 1.” 
Other surveys conducted on a limited 
scale have produced even higher ratios, 
such as five technicians to every pro- 
fessional engineer. 

Before discussing the reasons for this 





1 “Report of the Investigation of Engineering Educa- 
tion,”” Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, 1934, p. 1267. 
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difference in ratios, it is desirable to 
examine available data on the percent- 
age of the total number of personnel 
which are engaged in positions of the 
two types under consideration. The 
“Study of Technical Institutes” referred 
to above contained the following state- 
ments: 


“Manufacturing industries estimate their 
normal requirements of four-year engi- 
neering graduates at from 2.2 to 3.0 per 
cent of their total employees...The same 
industries estimate the desirable quota of 
employees having approximately two years 
eftechnical training above the secondary 
level at from 6.0 to 8.3 per cent of their 
total force.”? 


As stated previously, the current sur- 
vey of California indicates that 5.8% of 
the total labor force of technical indus- 
tries are employed in positions requiring 
four years or more of college education 
and that 4.6 per cent are employed in 
positions for which approximately two 
years of college technical training would 
be sufficient. It will be noted that the 
combined total of the two groups (10.4 
per cent) is consistent with the totals 
obtained in the previous study, (between 
8.2 and 11.3 per cent). However, the 
ratios within that total are significantly 
different. 

Why should the ratios obtained in 
the current study of technical employ- 
ment in California industry and govern- 
ment differ so markedly from other 
studies of a similar nature? Unfortun- 
ately, the answer to this question is not 
easily available. It is believed, however, 
that the answer can be found in a com- 
bination of several different character- 
istics of the California situation: 


1. Although the function of the so-called 
“technical institute” is recognized by 
industrial employers in many of our 
Eastern cities, such is not the case in 
California. In Rochester, New York, 
for example, the graduates of the 


3 Ibid., p. 1263. 
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Rochester Institute are in great de- 
mand by Eastman-Kodak, and other 
industrial concerns, to perform many 
duties and responsibilities of a tech- 
nical nature for which about two years 
of college-level technical training are 
sufficient. These concerns, however, are 
equally cognizant of the place and im- 
portance of the four-year graduate in 
their organizations. 

Unfortunately, the terms “technical 
institute” and “technician” are not 
understood or accepted as universally 
in California. This lack of agreement 
is true of educators as well as indus- 
trialists. Although there are a few out- 
standing independent technical insti- 
tutes in California, the bulk of train- 
ing of this type is being performed by 
the public junior colleges. The junior 
college, however, is still thought of in 
many circles as a “junior” or transfer 
institution rather than a center for 
college-level technical training aimed 
at intermediate positions of the “tech- 
nician” type. The situation is further 
confused by a tendency to concentrate 
the non-transfer activities of the junior 
colleges in. vocational training courses 
which are aimed at the development of 
skilled craftsmen and which by law 
must be of “less than college grade”. 
This report is not intended to detract 
from the recognized contribution and 
importance of either the transfer or 
vocational offerings of the California 
junior colleges, but merely to indicate 
the fact that training of the technical 
institute type and level has frequently 
been squeezed out by a concentration 
on the other two. 

Under these conditions it is not sur- 
prising that the ratio of two-year to 
four-year technical positions, as report- 
ed by California industries and govern- 
mental agencies, should be different 
from that reported by other industrial 
sections of the nation. Moreover, the 
greater percentage of technical posi- 
tions of the four-year variety might also 
be partially explained by the develop- 
ment of four-year curricula of the tech- 
nical institute type in several Cali- 
fornia state colleges, such as the Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College at San 
Luis Obispo. As a result, the employ- 
ers of technical personnel in California 
industry and government are perhaps 
thinking in terms of certain positions 


of the technician type as being of the 
four-year rather than two-year variety. 

The fact that California provides 
greater opportunities for public higher 
education of both the two-year and 
four-year type than any other state un- 
doubtedly has a bearing on the results 
of this survey. The relatively large 
number of four-year graduates avail- 
able for placement in California has 
resulted in the employment of these 
graduates in many industrial positions 
which do not require that much formal 
education. 


. A second possible explanation for the 


unusual ratios obtained in this survey 
may lie in the nature of California in- 
dustry itself. The vast number of small 
industrial concerns in the state could 
conceivably require the more compre- 
hensive and general type of training 
which usually characterizes the four- 
year college graduate. A two-year tech- 
nical institute type of training is inten- 
tionally more specialized and practical 
and, therefore, is more in demand by 
larger organizations which require 
technical specialists in a variety of 
activities. The electronics technician in 
the field of television, for example, is 
obviously more specialized in his capa- 
bilities than the electrical engineer. A 
small company, therefore, may consider 
it more desirable to employ an engi- 
neering graduate to perform the func- 
tions of an electronics technician and 
perform other services as well. As 
proof of this, it was found that only 
1 per cent of the total employees of 
small companies (less than 100 em- 
ployees) were considered to be in posi- 
tions requiring about two years of col- 
lege technical training. However, the 
rapid growth in size which many Cali- 
fornia industrial concerns are now ex- 
periencing should result in an increas- 
ing need for well-trained technicians 
to perform the more specialized tasks 
which are constantly developing. 


. Another possible explanation which 


cannot be overlooked is the potential 
weakness of the survey technique it- 
self. Like all questionnaire surveys, 
this one is also bound to suffer in ac- 
curacy due to the difficulty of answer- 
ing verbal questions which may not 
connote to the responder exactly what 
is intended. Despite the definition 
which accompanied the questionnaire, 
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it is possible, for example, that some 
replies may have assumed that “two 
years of college-level technical train- 
ing” referred only to the first two years 
of a professional engineering curricu- 
lum. Whenever this may have occurred, 
the resulting ratio for that particular 
company would necessarily be in error. 
Inaccuracies of this kind can only be 
corrected by means of a personal fol- 
low-up interview. 

Although this same source of error 
was existent in all of the other surveys 
referred to previously, the situation re- 
ported in explanation No. 1 above 
could magnify the error in a survey of 


California. 


TITLES AND DESCRIPTION OF 
TECHNICAL POSITIONS 


The second item on the follow-up 
questionnaire requested titles and de- 
scriptions of technical positions for 
which about two years of college train- 
ing would be appropriate. A long list of 
these positions was made under the fol- 
lowing headings: A. Aircraft Industry; 
B. Construction Industry; C. Govern- 
ment (Local, State and Federal); D. 
Manufacturing Industry; E. Petroleum 
Industry; and F. Utilities Industry. 
These constitute the major categories of 
technical employment in the State of 
California. 

These positions cover a wide range 
all the way from some rather elementary 
tasks such as “detailer” and “surveyor’s 
helper” to positions of considerable re- 
sponsibility such as “production super- 
visor” and “plant superintendent”. Con- 
cerning the more elementary positions, 
it should be pointed out that these fre- 
quently serve as entering jobs and step- 
ping stones to more responsible positions 
which in turn require college technical 
training of the two-year type. On the 
other hand, some of the more advanced 
positions included in the list often re- 
quire practical experience of a specified 
nature and amount, in addition to two 
years of formal technical training. It 
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must also be recognized that a position 
which carries a specific title at one com- 
pany may involve significantly more, or 
less, responsibility than a position with 
the same title at another company. Nev- 
ertheless, it is believed that such a list 
will be of value to industrial concerns 
and educational institutions in attempt- 
ing to identify positions for which ap- 
proximately two years of college techni- 
cal training might be appropriate. 


EMPLOYERS COMMENTS ON TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


Almost one-third of the questionnaire 
respondents availed themselves of the 
opportunity to express an opinion con- 
cerning the training which they consid- 
ered desirable for positions at the tech- 
nician level. Although there was general 
agreement that two-year college training 
programs were appropriate for many 
technical positions in industry and gov- 
ernment, there were definite differences 
of opinion as to the nature of such train- 
ing. This difference can perhaps best be 
described by quoting two typical com- 
ments. The Chief Engineer of a medium- 
sized California municipal government 
stated: 


“Training should be along the practical 
lines that the students will be working in. 
Studies that do not pertain to their field 
of endeavor should not be a part of their 
curriculum. In this fashion a good tech- 
nical working knowledge of their field can 
be obtained by two years of college level 
training.” 


The opposite point of view was ex- 
pressed by the General Manager of a 
public utilities company in another 
medium-sized city as follows: 


“In my opinion the basis of college 
training occurs in the first 2 years. That 
is when the student learns how to meet 
people, how to study, and how to use a 
library or laboratory. Everything after 
that is an application of those 2 years. In 
our business that application can occur in 
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the business instead of the college to the 
mutual benefit of student and company.” 


As a corollary of the first point of 
view emphasizing the value of special- 
ized training, one employer offered this 
observation: 


“We have found that the benefits of 
college-level education are greatly in- 
creased when combined with practical 
part-time working experiences throughout 
the course.” 


As a corollary of the second point of 
view emphasizing the value of a general 
education, the owner of a small con- 
struction company stated: 


“Our technical employees are usually in 
contact with our customers and therefore 
we find that extra-curricular activities in 
their backgrounds help to make them an 
asset to us.” 


A number of employers urged a com- 
bination of practical and general train- 
ing. The assistant to the President of a 
large manufacturing concern offered 
these suggestions: 


“Thorough basic knowledge of the field 
of activity is obviously essential. In addi- 
tion, new graduates need better training 
in self expression, oral and written, for 
report writing and transmission of ideas. 
A better grounding in the economic facts 
of life, from an industrial viewpoint, would 
make the transition from school to work 
easier on your students.” 


Several employers urged that in- 
creased emphasis be placed upon the 
human aspects of technical training. 
Typical of comments of this nature was 
the following statement by the Wage 
and Salary Supervisor of one of our 
large oil companies: 


“It so happens that most of our techni- 
cal hires are eventually promoted to posi- 
tions which require that they supervise 
others and consequently the ability to get 
along with others and to lead and inspire 
them is mandatory. For this reason we 
feel that an important part of any techni- 
cal training program are subjects relating 
to human relations.” 


Typical comments concerning instruc- 


tors of technical subjects was the fol- 
lowing: 

“It is my opinion that instructors should 
have at least five years of practical experi- 
ence in addition to their training in 
theory.” 

At least one personnel manager of a 
relatively large organization indicated 
a recognition of the technical training 
which can be provided on a part-time 
basis. He commented as follows: 

“No doubt a big percentage of our tech- 
nical and supervisory people could benefit 
from junior college work of some sort. For 
example, all of our shop supervisors could 
benefit from added mathematics and basic 
mechanical and industrial engineering 
courses. However, the business has been 
built by bringing supervisors up from the 
ranks. This suggests that evening classes 
might deserve more emphasis in technical 
lines than regular college courses.” 


Although many other significant sug- 
gestions were offered by technical em- 
ployers throughout the State, those cited 
above provide an indication of the 
thought and understanding with which 
these men view the potentialities of tech- 
nical training at the junior college level. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Follow-Up Survey described in 
this report has provided a sampling of 
(1) the number and ratio of two-year 
and four-year technically trained person- 
nel needed by California industry and 
governmental agencies; (2) titles and 
descriptions of many of the positions 
requiring about two years of college 
technical training; and (3) comments 
by employers concerning the nature of 
technical training for positions of the 
two-year type. 

For reasons previously discussed in 
some detail, the accuracy of the ratio of 
two-year to four-year technical positions 
established by this survey might be ques- 
tioned. However, even if the ratio of 
about one to one should prove to be 
correct, the number of two-year techni- 
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cal graduates from California institu- 
tions of higher learning is not even close 
to the number needed by industry. On 
the basis of this survey it may be esti- 
mated conservatively that there are at 
least 70,000 positions of the two-year 
technical type in the State of California. 
Assuming a normal turn-over of about 
10 per cent per year, industry and gov- 
ernment could profitably absorb annu- 
ally at least 7,000 two-year technical 
graduates. At the same time, the junior 
colleges and technical institutes of the 
State are graduating each year only 
about 2,000 such persons. It is apparent, 
therefore, that many of these positions 
are being held by employees who are 
either undertrained or overtrained for 
the technical functions which they are 
performing. 


In the light of the survey findings it 
is strongly recommended that each insti- 
tution interested in evaluating or ex- 
panding its technical offerings of the 
two-year type should investigate person- 
ally the situation in its own sphere of 
operations. A state-wide survey of this 
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to a specific region served by a specific 
institution. 

In some communities such studies 
have been completed or are now under- 
way. It should be emphasized, however, 
that these studies must be continuous, 
and, therefore, must be a continuous 
responsibility of one or more competent 
industrial coordinators. During _ this 
temporary period of decreasing daytime 
enrollment, administrators should find 
it possible to provide selected members 
of the staff with sufficient time to estab- 
lish the. industrial and governmental 
contacts which are essential to the suc- 
cess of a technical training program. 


The closely interwoven demands of 
curriculum development, public rela- 
tions, and graduate placement make the 
position of industrial coordinator one 
of the most important and challenging 
positions in any junior college or tech- 
nical institute. The effectiveness of this 
survey, and any other state or local sur- 
vay, is primarily dependent upon the 
ability and initiative of those who have 
the opportunity to convert the survey 


kind has value only when it is applied findings into appropriate action. 





Adult Education Must Have Motivation 

Purposes grow out of motivation. With adults there can be no external compul- 
sions for education as there are for children. Inner compulsions and social com- 
pulsions, however, can be very strong. Motivation arises out of the problems which 
adults encounter in the course of their daily living. These problems may range 
from simple curiosity, the desire for new worlds of experience, or the acquiring 
of new skills, to getting a better job, learning how to get along with other people, 
or formulating wise opinions about current social, economic and political issues. 
Social reasons may be as simple as a desire to associate with other people, as im- 
portant as a desire to get together to solve a community problem or exert political 
pressure, as complicated as a desire to understand and meet the responsibilities of 


democratic citizenship. 


Without motivation there will be no adult education. The purposes which are 
the expression of motivation emerge from the stream of experience by way of 
those problems which adults are unable to solve without help through educational 
experience. Since motivation is so closely related to problems, education must in- 
volve the solution of the problems if it is to lead to satisfaction rather than frus- 
tration. This fact has a profound influence upon both content and method in adult 
education: content in that it must be organized with reference to problems, and 
must include the practical implications and applications of the facts involved; 
method in that it must be built around individual needs and must lead to indi- 
vidual satisfaction in terms of the skills, capacities and understanding. — Wilbur 
C. Hollenbeck, in Unesco Booklet on Adult Education. 














AdaptingA Foreign Language Program 
To A Changing Curriculum 


_ General Education curriculum go- 
ing into effect at San Diego State 
College in the Fall of 1951 is divided 
among six areas: Social Sciences; Nat- 
ural Sciences; Literature, Philosophy, 
and the Arts; Oral and Written Com- 
munication; Psychology; Physical and 
Health Education. Foreign Languages 
are not included among the require- 
ments, but a maximum of six units of 
a foreign language may be taken as 
electives toward the forty-five required 
units in General Education. Recent in- 
quiries about the reorganization of our 
Foreign Language program to meet the 
requirements of the new General Edu- 
cation pattern have prompted us to 
write this article. 


Formerly our elementary language 
courses were on a five unit per semester 
basis for the first year followed by a 
three unit per semester second year 
course, but to conform to the new cur- 
riculum they have been reorganized on 
a three unit basis for the first two years. 
In these reorganized courses, the cul- 
tural and oral aspects of the language 
are emphaiszed and reading for compre- 
hension and appreciation has replaced 
the more intensive grammatical ap- 
proach. These courses numbered 1 
through 4 make, at the elementary and 
intermediate levels of language study, a 
unique and most important contribu- 
tion to General Education and their in- 
clusion in the official list of courses 
recommended for the general Education 
program recognizes them as such. 

To emphasize the oral and cultural 
aspects of our new Foreign Language 
program a number of courses offering 
two units per semester have been added 
to the curriculum: French, German, and 


By LEONARD MESSIER 





@ What is the place of foreign language 
in the general education program? Should 
all young Americans be taught a lan- 
guage other than their own? If so, how 
well? And for how long? And at what 
grade levels? These and similar ques- 
tions are receiving renewed attention as 
secondary schcols and colleges recon- 
struct their programs of general education. 
What has happened in this regard at 
one of the California State Colleges, is 
the subject of this article by Dr. Leonard 
Messier who is chairman of the Foreign 
Language Department, San Diego State 
College. Dr. Messier received the Ph.D. 
degree at the University of California in 
1946 with a major in Romance Languages. 





Spanish Conversation courses offer prac- 
tice in the spoken language, practical 
vocabulary, conversation on assigned 
topics, simple dialogues and dramatic 
sketches. Civilization courses dealing 
with the major characteristics of the life 
and culture of these countries, as ex- 
pressed through the centuries in litera- 
ture, art, philosophy, music and science 
have also become part of our new offer- 
ings. The latter courses are conducted 
in English and carry either lower or 
upper division credit depending on the 
preparation of the students. 

Although the objectives of our ele- 
mentary and intermediate courses have 
been to minimize the written and gram- 
matical skills in favor of more general 
and attainable goals — such as to pro- 
nounce the language adequately, to read 
for pleasure and comprehension, to un- 
derstand the spoken language and to ex- 
press simple thoughts without fear or 
embarrassment — we have not, however, 
forgotten the students who wish a more 
intensive study of grammar and com- 
position. For those students we have in- 
cluded in our second year offerings a 
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_ two-unit per semester year course giving 
a practical application of the funda- 
mental principles of grammar by means 
of oral and written work based on care- 
fully selected cultural texts. These 
courses are prerequisites for upper-divi- 
sion courses. We feel that each course 
in our reorganized program, both from 
the standpoint of content and presenta- 
tion, has not only a high surrender 
value in terms of General Education, 
but provides a rich background and a 
sound preparation for whatever level of 
achievement to which the student may 
aspire. 

Since the study of a foreign language 
can exist only as an elective at our col- 
lege, it was felt that the reorganization 
of our Foreign Language program was 
not sufficient in itself to make students 
as well as faculty members aware of 
what our subjects contribute toward 
General Education. We have therefore 
endeavored to reactivate our language 
clubs by encouraging the students to 
plan programs with a broader outlook, 
more enriching activities which corre- 
lated their language experiences with 
other studies and interests. For example, 
the Spanish group, El Club Azteca, in 
conjunction with the /nternational Rela- 
tions Club presented an excellent Pan 
American Day program with Captain 
Soria Sanchez, personal representative 
of President Aleman of Mexico, as 
guest speaker. Captain Soria’s address 
was delivered in Spanish and translated 
and read by students of the Spanish De- 
partment. Student representatives from 
El Club Azteca and the International 
Relations Club, as well as faculty mem- 
bers from the History, Geography and 
Spanish departments also participated 
in what was considered the most im- 
pressive and successful Pan American 
celebration we have ever had on the 
campus. 

A similar desire to develop in our 
students a greater appreciation of for- 
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eign civilizations prompted our Depart- 
ment to sponsor several foreign films 
which were shown at general assemblies. 
They were so well received that they 
have encouraged us to plan for the 
future a Foreign Film Festival which 
should not only serve the needs of our 
foreign language students but should be 
equally profitable to students and col- 
leagues from other departments. 

One of our most gratifying attempts 
to cut across departmental lines and to 
instill in our students an awareness of 
our foreign heritage consisted of a series 
of panel discussions. Each one of the 
following countries: France, Germany, 
Spain, was studied and its most signifi- 
cant contributions to the unity of Euro- 
pean culture were discussed by faculty 
members and students from the various 
departments of the college. Musical pro- 
grams, as well as exhibits in art and 
literature were held in conjunction with 
these panel discussions and brought out 
tangibly the unifying qualities which 
had been mentioned at the previous 
panel discussions. The many favorable 
comments which were made by students 
and faculty members alike have renewed 
our firm conviction that as language 
teachers we have a vital role to play in 
Education, be it called Liberal, General 
or Practical. 

Although we have attempted through 
our reorganized courses to make lan- 
guage study more accessible to a larger 
number of students as well as to em- 
phasize those features which our sub- 
jects have in common with other areas 
of the curriculum, we have not for- 
gotten to provide proper incentives for 
those students who are primarily inter- 
ested in languages. We have, first of all, 
made great efforts to establish a For- 
eign Language Laboratory. A special 
committee was set up to experiment with 
audio-visual techniques using phono- 
graphs, recordings, slides, filmstrips and 
foreign language films. Disc and tape 
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ADAPTING A FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


recorders were used to test individual 
and group progress. Plans were made 
for a sound-proof laboratory but lack 
of adequate space has prevented us from 
carrying them out as yet. In spite of 
this handicap, students have continued 
to use a make-shift laboratory on a 
voluntary basis and have derived such 
benefits from it that it was suggested 
that during next semester an instructor 
for each language be in charge of the 
laboratory and provide remedial facili- 
ties for students needing such assistance 
as well as give greater opportunities for 
students with special linguistic aptitudes 
and interest to develop their skills. 

To encourage students to study French 
an essay contest on French culture was 
opened last semester to all San Diego 
State College students. A silver medal 
was awarded for the best essay written 
in French on a topic chosen from 17th 
century literature, and a bronze medal 
was given for the best essay written in 
English on some aspect of French cul- 
ture. Both medals were donated by the 
Cultural Attaché of the French Embassy 
and were officially awarded at a special 
assembly on campus by M. Raoul Bert- 
rand, French Consul-General at Los 
Angeles, California. Plans are now be- 
ing made to have similar awards given 
to the outstanding students in each lan- 
guage next year. 

Another departmental activity which 
has proven worthwhile to motivate our 
foreign language students as well as 
provide good public relations has been 
a newly established Translation Bureau. 
In the past, members of the Foreign 
Language department were frequently 
asked to make translations and very 
obligingly did so. However, the indivi- 
duals needing such services were re- 
luctant to impose upon our time. The 
Translation Bureau was organized par- 
tially to answer this sort of request. 
Upper division students do the translat- 
ing and after their work has been ap- 
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proved by a member of the language 
staff it is sent to the proper individual 
who pays the student a nominal fee. 
The students have enjoyed applying 
their language skills to practical prob- 
lems and the citizens of the area have in 
turn been very appreciative of this type 
of service. 

Good public relations are also fostered 
by the very active participation of the 
members of the language staff in pro- 
fessional and civic organizations. An 
excellent rapport exists also with our 
language colleagues in the secondary 
schools. We take part in their meetings 
and discuss with them our mutual prob- 
lems. We are always happy to be in- 
vited to talk to their language clubs and 
to participate in their activities. By do- 
ing so we feel we have a splendid op- 
portunity to know our future students 
and to establish with them a worthwhile 
contact which is conducive to better un- 
derstanding and better teaching. We 
share with these colleagues of the sec- 
ondary and private schools the convic- 
tion that the study of foreign languages 
is not only important and valuable, but 
that it is essential that it be considered 
a necessary experience in the lives of 
our students if, according to the true 
principles of General Education, they 
are to become responsible and intelli- 
gent world citizens. In the words of 
Professor Mario A Pei: “In what con- 
cerns international understanding and 
the will to peace, no course in econom- 
ics, or history, or social sciences has 
ever had or ever can have the value of 
a straight, well-taught course in lan- 
guages. Economic facts, past events, the 
study of governmental systems add to 
one’s stock of information, but they 
leave the soul cold. They do not have 
the glow that comes from understand- 
ing the other fellow’s utterances, the joy 
of direct communication, the realiza- 
tion that the foreigner is, after all, a 
fellow human being. 











Organizing An Art Service Center 
In The Junior College 


HE art department in the junior col- 
Tree has opportunities to render serv- 
ice in many ways where art is needed. 
Art service is an essential part of the 
community college, and may be made 
an important part of the art program. 

Art services are ever present in one 
way or another in the junior college, 
yet they are seldom organized. For this 
reason, such activities are rarely effec- 
tive. They often interfere with regular 
class work. At times they exploit the 
students’ sincere efforts and originality, 
narrowing the path for growth. 

For effectiveness, all art services may 
well be brought into a coordinate whole 
under the leadership of the art depart- 
ment. Towards this effort, the present 
plan is suggested for an Art Service 
Center. 


MAJOR FUNCTIONS 


There are four major functions to be 
performed by the Art Service Center. 
First, there is the Advisory function. 
This includes all kinds of advice on art 
matters about the school buildings and 
equipment, ranging from the color of 
walls to the buying and hanging of pic- 
tures. Second, there is the function of 
Production. Anything and everything 
that may be needed in relation to art 
work is placed under this category. 
Masks, posters, signs, scale models, pup- 
pets, and other countless items are in- 
cluded. The function of Public Relations 
is next in line and is one of great im- 
portance; for, it is essential to maintain 
good relations with the students, com- 
munity and general public. The Art 
Service Center, without much effort, 
may be able to serve these groups. 
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By JOHN F. RIOS 





@ Need for the services of persons skilled 
in art is felt continuously in many ways 
in schools today. Calls for help from fac- 
ulty, administration, student organizations 
and townspeople reach such proportions 
at times as to interfere with the educa- 
tional program of art teachers and their 
students. And yet the vitalizing influence 
of this demand for their work can play 
a significant part in the education of 
_students. 

How to organize an Art Service Center 
to meet these needs is presented by John 
F. Rios who is Chairman of the Art De- 
partment of Phoenix College. Last year 
Mr. Rios contributed an article to the 
Journal on instruction in the junior college. 





Finally, there is the function of /ncen- 
tive Leadership. This means that the Art 
Service Center must not only advise, but 
should initiate changes for better art 
qualities and for better artistic out- 
comes. Hobbies and art interests should 
be encouraged, also, in the school and 
community. 


MAJOR SERVICES 


Although the demand for art varies 
with the conditions extant in the dif- 
ferent communities, there are seven 
major services that the Art Service Cen- 
ter may render. Heading the list is the 
service of advertising. Making signs, 
photographs, posters and cartoons is the 
principal duty of this service. Decorating 
is another indispensable service. Parties, 
receptions, dinners, luncheons, com- 
mencements, proms, book reviews, and 
many other occasions require some type 
of decoration. The service of judging is 
of cardinal importance, especially in the 
realm of public relations. Here, we in- 
clude art exhibits, the hanging of pic- 


























ORGANIZING AN ART SERVICE CENTER 


tures, the placement of sculpture and 
murals, the arrangement of furniture 
and bulletin boards, and the selection of 
color schemes. For simplification, the 
selection and arrangement of various 
things, as mentioned, are combined in 
the judging service. The problem of lay- 
out is another service vitally significant 
in the program of the Art Service Cen- 
ter. The cafeteria might request a spe- 
cial menu for homecoming, or the phys- 
ical education department might re- 
quire a certain type of ticket for one 
of its activities. These are typical prob- 
lems for layout work. In addition, there 
are programs, school magazines, school 
annuals and departmental booklets to 
put out. The fifth major service is cen- 
tered in stagecraft. Designing and paint- 
ing stage sets, developing proper light- 
ing effects, designing costumes, masks, 
puppets, camouflage and floats are some 
of the activities. Lecturing is another 
service that may be sponsored by the 
Art Service Center. Formal and infor- 
mal lectures, talks, demonstrations, tele- 
vision programs and forums may be ar- 
ranged. A lecture on Modern Art, a 
simple talk on Flower Arrangement or a 
forum on What is Art may be of great 
interest to a class, the school or to the 
community. A final service that might 
be rendered is the one of orientation. 
Trips to museums, art galleries, modern 
buildings, modern housing projects, 
backstage of theaters, or tours of neigh- 
boring countries are ventures of cul- 
tural value, contributed by this service. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


The plan of organization is simple 
and flexible for efficient administration. 
With the College President at the high- 
est post, the channel of authority passes 
through the Dean of the College or 
Dean of Instruction to the different de- 
partment heads of all allied fields, and 
finds its focal point in the Art Depart- 
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ment. From here it passes on to the art 
instructors and further down to the art 
students, art museums, art associations 
and civic organizations. It must be un- 
derstood, however, that ali departments 
involved should have the opportunity to 
serve and be served. The nucleus of col- 
lege personnel supervised by the Art 
Department is essential for the sake of 
directing and coordinating all the mani- 
fold art activities. It is of cardinal im- 
portance that all needs involving art 
work to any degree be met by the Art 
Service Center. 

The program is flexible to a certain 
degree. Departments vary in number in 
different colleges. Therefore, the depart- 
ments taking part in the Art Service 
Center vary according to schools. The 
organizations and clubs which work un- 
der the art instructors, for the same rea- 
son, might vary also, in the various in- 
stitutions. Consequently, the function 
and success of the Art Service Center 
will partially depend on the ingenuity 
and creativity of each institution con- 
cerned, Such flexibility of arrangement 
permits great freedom of adjustment to 
varied and changing local needs. 

Materials and human resources are 
factors of primary importance in the 
administration of the center. These 
should be pooled, studied and classified 
according to possible future use. 

In presenting a Fashion Show, for 
instance, the following steps may be 
followed: 


Home Economics Department originates and 
agrees to sponsor the event. 

Dean approves it and routes directives. 

Art Department sketches and designs cos- 
tumes, does lettering, makes some posters 
and arranges layout for programs. 

Home Economics Department makes cos- 
tumes. 

Photography Department takes and develops 
photographs for publicity. 

Journalism Department prepares copy to ac- 
company photographs and sends it to 
newspapers. 
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Visual Aids Department shows films on Print Shop prints programs and some 


fashions and modeling techniques to those posters. 
taking active part in the event. Home Economics Department furnishes 
Drama Department assists in preparing hostesses from its honorary sorority. 


stage properties, lighting and rehearsals All Departments may furnish models. 
of models. 


The Junior College accomplishing 
Music Department prepares and performs 


for the background music and intermis- much in the education of the ee 
rita ity, will find the Art Service Center an 

Waiidinss aid Cranes Deapstiniie exile indispensable agency, as well as a means 
in cleaning, arranging chairs and con. f meeting art needs, with the communi- 
structing platform and loudspeakers. ties’ own resources. 





Songs of the Chippewa Indians Available on Records 


Ancient songs which the last of the Chippewa warriors and other tribal leaders 
recorded nearly half a century ago in return for the promise that their voices 
would “be preserved in Washington, in a building that would not burn down,” 
have just been issued by the Library of Congress on phonograph records available 
for distribution to the general public. The album containing these records is en- 
titled Songs of the Chippewa. Thirty different authentic songs of the Chippewa 
tribe, sung by 16 of its members, including four women, are contained in the new 
album. It is the first of several projected releases devoted to the traditional music 
of the North American Indians, which the Library plans to include in its series 
of published recordings of folk music selected from the Archives of American 
Folk Song. Besides being available in the usual album of five records playing at 
a speed of 78 rpm, the new release has also been produced on a single long- 
playing record (3314 rpm). A pamphlet prepared by Dr. Frances Densmore, of 
Red Wiug, Minnesota, accompanies the recordings and explains the songs and 
their backgrounds. 

Songs of the Chippewas may be ordered directly from the Recording Labora- 
tory, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., at a cost of $8.25 for the album 
of five records or $4.50 for the long-playing record. 




















Health Education: Outline For A 
Junior College Course 


eegpHE major objective of health edu- 

cation is to contribute to healthful 
living for all people. The school can 
contribute to the realization of this gen- 
eral objective by guiding students in 
learning experiences which will enable 
them to direct intelligently their own 
health behavior and to assume their 
responsibilities for the health of others; 
by attending to factors in the school 
and community environment which af- 
fect daily living; and by operating 
health services which provide a basis 
for health protection and improvement. 
These contributions can be organized 
effectively into the three aspects of 
school health education designated as 
health instruction, healthful school liv- 
ing, and health services.” * 


OVERVIEW 


From his learning experiences in and 
out of the classroom, the student ac- 
quires a vast amount of health informa- 
tion, certain attitudes, and practices 
which to him are not always satisfac- 
torily related to his everyday living. He 
needs and wants opportunities, in col- 
lege, to know expert sources for check- 
ing his health status, for obtaining sci- 
entifically valid information, and for 
health guidance. He is interested in 
knowing specifically how he can main- 
tain his own, his family’s, and his com- 
munity’s health — what kinds of serv- 
ices and facilities are essential to main- 
taining good health. He needs and wants 
to know what steps he can take to pre- 





1 The National Conference on Undergraduate Profes- 
sional Preparation in Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Jackson's Mill, Weston, West Virginia, 1949, 


By ALICE L. SPILLANE 





@ For the past two summers, workshops 
on general education have been held for 
interested junior college educators on the 
campus of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, Dr. Thornton describes these 
briefly in an article in this issue of the 
Journal, That they have been practically 
productive is demonstrated in the material 
from one of the workshop reports pre- 
sented here by Mrs. Alice L. Spillane. 
Mrs. Alice L. Spillane, until recently a 
consultant in health education, California 
State Department of Education, has just 
assumed the position of Consultant in 
Mental Health. National Institute of Mental 
Health, Community Services Branch, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Bethesda, Maryland. 





vent certain physical and emotional ill- 
nesses that are most likely to occur in 
certain groups, at certain stages of phys- 
ical development, or under certain kinds 
of living and working conditions. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of this course to 
provide those learning opportunities 
which will sharpen the focus on the at- 
titudes, knowledge, and practices that 
will assist the student to understand, 
appreciate, and accept his role in main- 
taining his own and his community’s 
health status. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of a course in health 
education are to assist the student to: 


1. Understand the concept of health as a 
state of physical, emotional and social 
well being. 

2. Marshal and evaluate health information 
in such a way as to make its application 
clear to him. 

3. Evaluate his health attitudes and prac- 
tices and their relationships in main- 
taining and improving his own, his fam- 
ily’s and his community’s health status. 
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4. Accept his responsibiilty as an indivi- 
dual and as a group member for action 
leading to the solution of individual and 
community health problems. 


CONTENT AND PROBLEMS 


Only four major subdivisions of the 
course are suggested here in outline 
form. Teaching units within these sub- 
divisions should be developed on the 
basis of the scope of health content in- 
tegrated in other areas of the curricu- 
lum, résults of pre-tests and student- 
interest questionnaires, studies of stu- 
dent health needs made by the health 
and guidance services and other sources 
of information about students’ health 
needs and interests. 


I. Personal Health: You have it — 
Or do you? 


A. Self-inventory of present physical health 
status; present health practices; atti- 
tudes toward and feelings about self 
and others. 
1. Do you like the findings? 
2. What is the basis for your judgment? 
a. Scientifically valid health infor- 
mation. 

b. Something you have heard from 
friends, parents, or others. 

ce. Your general impressions. 

3. Who can best help you to determine 
the accuracy of your interpretations 
of your findings? 

Your family or other physician. 

Nurse. 

Counsellor. 

Friends. 

Parents. 

Psychiatrist. 

Psychologist 

. Dentist. 

4. How do you feel about appraisal as 
a basis for planning and making 
changes in your health practices, 
your attitudes, and your feelings 
about yourself and others? 

B. Plans and first steps in changing health 
practices and attitudes, and feelings 
about one’s self and others. 

1. What and how are you planning to 
change health practices, attitudes, 
and feelings? 
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2. What may prevent you from making 
changes? 

a. Lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of what is normal, phys- 
ical and emotional development in 
late adolescence, early maturity, 
the middle years, and later ma- 


turity. 

b. Patterns of behavior in one’s own 
infancy, childhood, and _ early 
adolescence. 


ce. Lack of community health re- 
sources (services and facilities). 
d. Physical environment. 
e. Indecision about values. 
3. How can you measure your progress 
: in making changes in your health 
practices, attitudes, and feelings? 


II. Health and Hooey: Scientifically 
Valid Health Information. 


A. Keeping up to date on valid scientific 
health information; the breadth and 
scope of research in medicine, psychol- 
ogy, nutrition, atomic science, and den- 
tal health. 

1. What do you read to keep informed 
about the newer knowledges in 
health? 

2. What are some of the recent research 
findings on the prevention and treat- 
ment of diseases? 

Radio active substances. 

Cancer. 

Heart. 

Diabetes. 

Arthritis. 

Dental caries. 

Mental illness. 

. Syphilis. : 

B. The lag between available valid scien- 
tific information and its use in everyday 
living. 

1. Why do you not apply your knowl- 
edge to your problems? 

a. Skepticism. 

b. Resistance to change. 

ce. Vested interests and pressure 
groups. 

2. How can you help to close the gap 
between the valid scientific informa- 
tion available and its application? 

C. Evaluating available health information. 
1. Are there any criteria for judging 

that which is scientifically valid from 
other kinds of information about 
health? 

2. How do you decide that a report on 
a research project, the announcement 
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of a new treatment for disease or 

other “scientific” discovery is authen- 

tic? 

a. Fluorination of a city’s water sup- 
ply to control dental caries. 

b. New treatment for cancer. 

c. Spread of poliomylitis. 

d. Biological warfare. 

3. Why is it important to you to know 
that the health information you ob- 
tained is scientifically valid? 

a. Superstitions. 
b. Advertising of health foods, pat- 
ent medicines. 


Ill. On Being Influential: Your 
Health Attitudes and Practices. 


Relationships that influence good or poor 
health; effects of health attitudes and prac- 
tices on other individuals; inter-relation- 
ships of physical, emotional and social 
health status; and effects of physical and 
emotional environment on health. 

1. Why is it important that we want to 
have periodic medical and dental check- 
ups? 

a. To ourselves. 
b. To members of our family. 
c. To our community. 

2. Would you ask the waitress to bring 
you another cup or glass if you saw lip- 
stick marks on the one she had just 
placed before you? Why? 

3. What is the most recent service your 
public health department has added to 
make your community a better place in 
which you, your family, and other resi- 
dents can live? 

4. Do you patronize only those hamburger 
“joints,” soda fountains, and restaurants 
that send their employees to foodhand- 
lers classes? 

5. How do you feel about the person who 
is always complaining but always “shop- 
ping” for another physician? 

6. What do you think are the factors that 
cause poor health? 

a. Poor health practices. 

b. General weakness and physical 
handicaps. 

c. Negative attitudes. 

d. Tensions. 

e. Unfavorable home and working situ- 
ations. 

f. Diseases. 

g- Poor plan or “design” for living each 
day. 

7. Does a “permissive” or happy “climate” 
or atmosphere help learning? 


8. Are you interested in other people be- 
cause they are interested in you? 

9. Do you accept your own and other in- 
dividuals’ handicaps? 

10. Do you like yourself as a human being? 


IV, Jt Is Strictly Your Business — 
Your Health. 


Responsibilities related to physical, emo- 
tional, and social health can be classified 
as “Development Tasks of Early Adulthood. 
“1. Selecting a mate. 

“2. Learning to live with a marriage part- 
ner. 

“3. Starting a family. 

“4. Rearing children. 

“5. Managing a home. 

“6. Getting started in an occupation. 

“7. Taking on civic responsibility. 

“8. Finding a congenial social group.”? 

Opportunities for learning experiences 
for the students can be centered around the 
many tangents of the problems related to 
these tasks. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Instructors know that two kinds of 
learning take place in every situation: 
“(1) The learning of ‘facts’; and (2) 
the learning of skills in working with 
others, taking responsibility, and evalu- 
ating one’s own needs and the oppor- 
tunities in a given situation. Learning 
does not take place without some lead- 
ership and cooperation, neither does it 
take place without a definite, meaning- 
ful problem on which to cooperate. For 
effective planning and learning it is 
necessary to have ‘achievement objec- 
tives’ and ‘cooperation-leadership’ ob- 
jectives. 

“If students are given many and var- 
ied opportunities to participate actively 
in the planning, development, and eval- 
uation of their explorations in the health 
area, they will have the kinds of learn- 
ing experiences”® college students need 





? Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Edu- 
cation. Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. 





3 Teacher's Guide in Health Education for Seecndary 
Schools. Sacramento: California State Department of 
Education, (Revised) 1951. 
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and want. Learning takes place in par- 
ticipation by actively reflecting, propos- 
ing, interpreting, exploring and experi- 
menting. Real learning takes place when 
an individual gets responses to his ideas 
and actions from other individuals. 
These responses help the individual to 
think, to evaluate, and test his attitudes 
and actions. 


Suggested here, in addition to the 
more commonly used teaching methods, 
such as lectures, reports, and questions 
and discussions, are some techniques 
which provide a number of opportuni- 
ties for involving students in learning 
experiences related to desirable health 
attitudes and practices. 


ROLE-PLAYING (SOCIODRAMA ) 


“Role-playing is the spontaneous act- 
ing out of problems and situations. This 
deceptively simple idea has great value 
in any classroom for: 


“1, Gaining insight through putting oneself 
in another’s place. 

“2. Exploring and practicing various ap- 
proaches in solving problems. 

“3. Imparting or interpreting information.”* 


Role-playing “is a way of presenting a 
situation to a group in order to provide 
a common basis for discussion. It is 
also an opportunity to practice a skill 
or a situation when one is not ‘playing 
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for keeps’. 


Other values in role-playing as a 
teaching method are in the opportuni- 
ties it provides for “emotional and be- 
havioral catharsis, of testing and re- 
search, and a method of individual and 
group therapy.”® 


* Educator's Washington Dispatch, Portfolio of Teach- 
ing Techniques. Washington, D.C.: A. C. Croft, 1950. 





® Report of the Second ‘Summer Session of the Na- 
tional T; Laboratory on Group Development. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: N.E.A. and Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, University of Michigan, 1948. p. 39. 





* Ibid. 
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Role-playing, or sociodrama demands 
that participants (instructor and stu- 
dents) think in terms of goals and pur- 
poses. It should stimulate thinking and 
as such is useful in introducing a unit 
or in making a transition from one to 
another topic. 

Among the dangers in the use of 
role-playing are: 

1. Temptation to rehearse or coach the 

characters. 

2. Failure to make it clear to all that the 
actors are not “themselves” necessarily 
but are “playing a role.” 

3.—Lack of pre-planning and thought. 

4. Failure to understand that role-playing 
is a “teaching aid” and is not a sub- 
stitute for other types of teaching and 
learning. 

5. “Its versatility is so great, in fact, that 
it may become a bore. Students will re- 
ject role-playing if encountered every- 
day in class!”’ 

The most important function of the 
sociodrama or role-playing is not always 
in the experiences of the individual 
actors but in the “threshing out period 
following the drama.”*® 

In the period following the role-play- 
ing when small groups discuss the scene 
in relation to the questions raised by 
the attitudes and actions of the actors, 
opportunities are provided for real pool- 
ing of ideas and thoughts of all the 
group. Then when the sub-groups con- 
solidate into the larger unit of the total 
class to discuss reports from representa- 
tives of the sub-groups, further oppor- 
tunity is given for expression of reac- 
tions, evaluation, and possibly agree- 
ment related to desirable attitudes and 
practices. 


BUZZ GROUPS 


The buzz session derives its name 
from the hum or “buzz” of voices re- 





* Educator's Washington Dispatch, op. cit. 


® Ibid. 
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sulting from small, face-to-face group 
discussion. The technique is indirectly 
referred to in the paragraph describing 
“after role-playing discussions” in the 
summary on sociodrama. Groups of un- 
even numbers are preferred as they 
avoid tie votes in cases where ballots 
may be taken to reach a decision. The 
time allowed for “buzzing” will depend 
on the problem and the desired out- 
comes. 

Selected phases of an overall problem 
may be assigned each group, or the sub- 
groups may select, on an interest basis, 
the topic they wish to discuss in rela- 
tion to an agreed upon overall theme. 

When sub-groups reconsolidate as a 
class, one representative from each sub- 
group may report the decisions or high- 
lights of his group’s discussion. The 
chairman or a student acting as a sum- 
marizer for the class may list on the 
blackboard the salient points of each 
sub-group’s contribution to the total 
thinking. This facilitates further discus- 
sion and possible decisions to be made 
by the class. 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


A common method for involving all 
individuals in a class is to present the 
whole group with the salient points of a 
situation or a case and allow them to 
define and analyze the problem, suggest 
ways and means of solving it, and evalu- 
ate the steps in terms of progress in 
changing attitudes and practices. Indivi- 
duals involved may gain insight into 
how they can assume responsibility in 
problem solving situations as the method 
can be outlined by the following steps: 


1. Definition of the problem. 


2. Collection of data related to the extent 
of the problem and other pertinent in- 
formation. 

3. Interpretation of the data. 


4. Suggested ways and means for solving 
the problem. 
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5. Opportunities for trying out and evaluat- 
ing the proposed means of solution. 


6. Conclusions. 


Student interests and needs should be 
the basis for selecting problems ex- 
plored by this method. 


STUDENT CONDUCTED SURVEYS 


There are many opportunities in the 
health area for an individual student 
or class committee to investigate com- 
munity health problems, community re- 
sources and limitations for meeting 
health needs as well as to learn if the 
community health services are meeting 
recommended standards in the control 
and prevention of health hazards. 

Surveys involve excellent learning op- 
portunities as they require, first, some 
exploration into the subject to gain 
familiarity with the problem, then, de- 
cisions as to the type of survey that it 
is possible to make in order that valid 
data may be obtained on which to base 
suggestions toward solution of the prob- 
lem. Survey forms may be student con- 
structed or available standard forms 
may be used. 

“Properly conducted pupil (student) 
surveys may lead to constructive school 
or community effort at improvement of 
undesirable health conditions.”® Such 
experiences have lasting learning con- 
tent because students have opportunities 
for purposeful participation in a real- 
life situation. 


Interests of the students in relation to 
the health problems in the community 
can serve as the basis for student sur- 
veys. Problems listed by previous class 
groups, evaluation of the college health 
program as well as the amount and 





® Secondary School Health Instruction Guide, Tulare 
County Schools, Visalia, California, 1951, 
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kinds of health services available to 
young people employed in the commun- 
ity, health education services available 
to youth and parents, and public health 
control measures to safeguard food in 
markets and restaurants are examples of 
the types of surveys students can make. 


FIELD PARTICIPATION EXPERIENCES 


In addition to field trips, students can 
gain practical information from: 

A. Observations and Interviews. — 
Arrangements may be made for stu- 
dents to spend a half or full day ac- 
companying health and welfare workers 
carrying on a normal day’s activities. 
This observation of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of such health workers as 
a public health nurse, sanitarian, physi- 
cian conducting child health conferen- 
ces, public health educator, or nutrition- 
ist will help students to understand the 
kind of public health services people in 
a community need. Other official and 
non-official health, welfare, and recrea- 
tion agencies, also, should be included 
in the plans for student observation 
opportunities. 

Key men and women serving in the 
community health and social agencies 
are valuable resources for student inter- 
views in relation to the existing services 
and facilities as well as community 
needs. In addition, when exploring so- 
cial problems with health implications, 
students can interview chairmen of 
health committees or councils, the health 
officer, health coordinators, school ad- 
ministrators, personnel directors in 
business and industry, the presidents or 
secretaries of the local medical and den- 
tal societies, judges, lawyers, law en- 
forcement officers, ministers, reporters, 
civic leaders, and representatives of the 
armed forces. As students feel the need 
for more information and insight, other 
individuals in the community will be 
added to this suggested list. 
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B. Participation As a Worker—Many 
health and social agencies have need 
for volunteer workers. This provides ex- 
cellent opportunity for students to have 
actual working experience, under super- 
vision, in any agency. The college health 
service, also, offers opportunities for 
student volunteer work on a planned, 
short-term basis. 

This type of field experience to be 
profitable for students requires careful 
planning by the school and the agency. 
Though time consuming, the pre-plan- 
ning and agreements made for super- 
vision and exchange of information 
about each student’s experiences with 
the agency are an essential part of this 
teaching and learning method. 


SELF-TESTS 


Diagnosic pre-tests and post-tests to 
reveal attitudes and practices, in addi- 
tion to knowledge, help students and in- 
structors to guide the learning experi- 
ences of the students and the organiza- 
tion of the course or unit content. 

“Tests can be used effectively as 
learning situations when pupils (stu- 
dents) know in advance that the test is 
not to be used for grading purposes, but 
self-evaluation and learning. 

“Pupil (student) participation may 
be encouraged in the preparation of the 
questions for objective-type examina- 
tions, with provision that each student 
must know the correct answer for the 
question he submits. A class prepared 
examination given to the class and cor- 
rected by the pupils (students) them- 
selves, immediately after taking the test, 
should afford a learning experience on 
specific details or facts. When self-scor- 
ing is supplemented by an indication of 
the correct answer (and the reason why 
such an answer is correct), there should 
be maximum pupil (student) participa- 
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tion, a desirable feature of any learning 
experience.” *° 


Since it is difficult to construct tests 
which reveal attitudes and practices, it 
may not always be practical to attempt 
student-constructed ones. However, vari- 
ous colleges, state departments of edu- 
cation, and testing services have devel- 
oped these types of tests which may be 
obtained on request, without cost, or for 
a nominal charge. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Since words are often confusing be- 
cause they are frequently colored by 
personal feelings about attitudes toward 
health, audio-visual aids are most useful 
to teaching and learning in the health 
area. Films, filmstrips, slides, flat pic- 
tures, charts, graphs, models, mock-ups, 
and posters should be used freely as 
aids in developing understanding about 
health and in interpreting health in- 
formation. 

Printed health education materials 
such as pamphlets and bulletins obtain- 
able from official and voluntary health 
agencies and commercial sources are ex- 
cellent in providing current and ac- 
cepted health information supplemental 
to text and other reference books in 
health and related fields. Selected arti- 
cles from professional journals and pop- 
ular magazines together with reports 
from health and other social agencies 
provide valuable additions to the teach- 
ing aids available in health instruction. 

“Motivation in health education is not 
simple. . . . Here as elsewhere men are 


swayed by a mixture of worthy and un- 
worthy motives. . . . We must utilize every 


® Tbid, p. 21. 


motivation to the best possible advantage.” 

The timely use of all types of teach- 
ing and learning aids in addition to a 
wide and varied use of methods will 
help to vitalize health education and 
make it meaningful and purposeful to 
the college student. 


EVALUATION 


Progress may be measured in many 
ways. In the area of health, changes in 
attitudes and practices are, perhaps, 
even more important than the amount 
of new information acquired by the stu- 
dent. Therefore, methods of evaluating 
changes in attitudes and practices are 
an essential part of a health education 
course. Well chosen culminating activi- 
ties which provide both students and 
instructor opportunities for evaluating 
change can be a part of the evaluation 
plan for the course. Situation tests 
which give a student the opportunity to 
tell what he would do in a given situa- 
tion are a means of learning not only 
what he knows, but also how he feels 
and reacts. 

To measure progress, a baseline must 
be established. Pre-tests are a means of 
determining baselines. Such tests are a 
part of the evaluation plan when com- 
bined with post-tests to measure change 
and progress. 

These suggested evaluation methods 
may be a part of the evaluation plan for 
the course which might also include such 


‘methods as instructor observations of 


individual students, student instructor 
conferences, interviews, and other gen- 
erally accepted evaluation methods. 





4 Motivation in Health Education, The 1947 Health 
Education Conference of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 








The Counseling-Guidance Plan 
At Bakersfield College 


NLIKE the traditional college where 
the students are selected, we in the 
community college have the unique ex- 
perience of educating the students who 
choose to study with us. We are trying 
to find our way in this experiment at 
Bakersfield College. Separating fact 
from fiction; discriminating between 
right and wrong; identifying individual 
needs; planning for tomorrow are some 
of the snubbing posts of our counseling 
program. Over many years the person- 
nel function has been a focal point of 
the instructional plan at Bakersfield. 
Grace Bird (Director of Bakersfield 
College from 1921 to 1950) and her col- 
leagues emphasized personnel work as 
the important factor in the successful 
operation of the junior college. As the 
concept of a community college gained 
favor and recognition, guidance became 
a catalyst. It integrated all experiences 
of the student while in college. Attend- 
ance problems, scholarship reports, part- 
time job opportunities and other per- 
sonnel problems drew the students into 
the counseling situation. When one per- 
sonal need for counsel was met, con- 
fidence in the counseling program in- 
creased and students welcomed these 
special aids in passing from immature 
dependence to more mature indepen- 
dence. Our renewed concern about gen- 
eral education has crystallized our early 
contention—the guidance program must 
be at the heart of all instructional 
activity. 

Toward realizing our objective we 
select teaching staff with express atten- 
ion to their interest, training, and prom- 
ise in counseling. During the first week 
of the first semester all instructors new 
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By RALPH PRATOR 





@ As education is adapted to the life 
needs of individual students, the central 
importance of guidance in the process is 
underscored, This practical account of the 
manner in which a guidance program 
operates in a junior college, illustrates 
how it permeates the school and is itself 
as important a part of general education 
as any course in the curriculum. 

Dr. Ralph Prator, President of Bakers- 
field College, came to California from 
Colorado where he was Director of Ad- 
missions and Records, and Director of the 
Summer Session, University of Colorado. 
Readers will remember his article on The 
Employer Survey and General Education 
in the Journal last year. Dr. Prator earned 
his Ed.D. at the University of California. 





to Bakersfield College are invited to a 
conference with the President of the 
College. The counseling plan is ex- 
plained in detail and each conferee is 
urged to share in the program. New 
staff members learn that twelve of our 
instructors have part of their time allo- 
cated exclusively to counseling and that 
we try to maintain a ratio of one full- 
time counselor to each 170 counselees. 
All counselors teach; and, we maintain, 
all teachers are counselors. The average 
counselor teaches at least one-half time. 
Instructors give educational counsel to 
students in their classes unless the coun- 
sel required is better given by a member 
of the counseling staff. There is a con- 
tinuous exchange of information be- 
tween instructors and counselors. 
During 1951-52 two new in-service 
training means are in use to keep fac- 
ulty members interested in their guid- 
ance responsibility. Each month the 
Director of Guidance and Testing writes 
an informal letter to the instructors in 
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which he includes a discussion of ways 
and means of dealing with special cases, 
“new ideas” in counseling, and refer- 
ence to case studies or histories. Each 
week for ten weeks a one-half hour fac- 
ulty meeting is planned for the discus- 
sion of an objective type test which is 
included in the battery of tests that we 
use for counseling purposes. Attendance 
at each meeting is voluntary. 

The twelve staff members with exten- 
sive training in personnel work who are 
given special counseling responsibilities 
meet bi-monthly with the Director of 
Guidance and Testing. These personnel 
council meetings serve two purposes: 
they help resolve problems confronting 
the counselors; at the same time they 
provide an opportunity for group in- 
service training. Extensive library ma- 
terials in the area of personnel work 
and personnel administration are main- 
tained as referral sources for the coun- 
selors and instructors as well as for 
students. 

The counseling program consists of 
pre-admissions counseling, enrollment 
counseling, leadership training, post- 
enrollment counseling, and follow-up 
studies. Each phase of counseling is in- 
tended to be a contributing part of a 
continuous process. 


PRE-ADMISSIONS COUNSELING 


The pre-admissions counseling is con- 
ducted by Bakersfield College counsel- 
ors in the high schools of the area. 
During the fall of the year we plan with 
the high school principals a series of 
get-acquainted assemblies. A group of 
our students and a counselor present a 
Bakersfield College assembly program at 
each of the high schools. The primary 
object of the program is to inform the 
students of the high school about the 
activities of the College. During the win- 
ter the College counselors carry on 
group guidance sessions with the junior 
classmen and senior classmen in the 
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high schools. The objective of the group 
guidance sessions is to encourage stu- 
dents to consider seriously post high 
school training. Confirmation is given to 
the high school adviser’s emphasis on 
the need for identifying individual abili- 
ties and aptitudes as well as to occupa- 
tional goals suitable to the peculiar 
needs of certain types of personaliites. 
Attention is also given during these 
sessions to the qualitative standards 
which a student must meet to be a good 
college student. In the spring of the year 
the College counselors visit the high 
school for conferences with individual 
students who have decided to go on 
with their college training. The climax 
of the pre-admissions counseling comes 
during the middle of the month of May 
at which time a “Bakersfield College 
Day” festival is planned on the college 
campus. All high school seniors from 
the high schools of the area are invited 
to participate in this program. A key- 
note speaker from outside the College 
discusses in an inspirational way some 
topic of interest to the students plan- 
ning post high school education. A tour 
of the campus acquaints the prospective 
students with the facilities of Bakersfield 
College, and student counselors repre- 
senting the College have an opportunity 
to discuss informally with the high 
school students co-curricular activities. 


ENROLLMENT COUNSELING 


The enrollment counseling begins in 
mid-August each year and continues 
through formal registration. During this 
period each student works out his sched- 
ule of courses for the year with his 
counselor. 

When the counselor meets each of his 
counselees for the pre-enrollment con- 
ference in August, personnel data have 
been accumulated and recorded. The 
counselor has for each freshman coun- 
selee the following data and informa- 
tion: the high school record, the stu- 
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dent’s health record, results of an Eng- 
lish classification test, a vocational in- 
terest inventory, the American Council 
on Education psychological test score, 
and achievement test scores which were 
obtained during the second semester of 
the student’s last year in high school. 
The counselor also has a report of 
the pre-admission counseling interview 
which he had with his counselee during 
the visit of the counselor with high 
school seniors the preceding spring. For 
the returning student the counselor has, 
in addition to the information available 
for each freshman enrolee, the previous 
academic and personal record. 

We feel it is important to keep the 
same counselee- counselor assignment 
from the time the college counselor first 
meets his prospective counselee until the 
student graduates or leaves the college. 
Since the first meeting of the student 
with his prospective counselor takes 
place on the high school campus dur- 
ing the student’s senior year, we have 
made easier the transition from high 
school to college. 


POST-ENROLLMENT COUNSELING 


After the student enrolls he has pre- 
scheduled conferences with his coun- 
selor. The counselor’s office schedule is 
arranged early in the fall of the year 
and, in addition to pre-arranged visits, 
the conferee is invited to call on his 
counselor any time during which the 
counselor is holding office hours. Ap- 
pointments can be made within a few 
days of the time requested. If the stu- 
dent feels his problem requires immedi- 
ate attention, his counselor meets with 
him the day the request is made. Many 
of the contacts of the counselee with his 
counselor come as a result of referrals 
made by the teaching staff. The teaching 
staff know the peculiar abilities of each 
counselor and feel free to refer students 
from the classroom to that counselor 


best able to handle the problem which 
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is recognized by the teacher. Each year 
for the past several years the number of 
individual conferences between coun- 
selor and counselee ranges from four 
to ten. 

A most important aspect of the post- 
enrollment counseling is the group 
guidance achieved through Orientation 
classes. Each counselor meets all of his 
counselees in a classroom situation each 
week, The orientation course is con- 
cerned with personal and social prob- 
lems and needs of community college 
students. In 1950-51 the students sug- 
gested that a considerable emphasis be 
placed on social conduct and this ex- 
pressed wish is being met in the orien- 
tation courses this year. Since most vo- 
cational-technical students will receive 
their last formal schooling in the com- 
munity college, we include a two semes- 
ter hour orientation course for them and 
consider more completely their com- 
munity relationships and civic responsi- 
bilities. The transfer students are re- 
quired to have a one semester hour 
orientation course. 

Since some of our students need re- 
medial work in reading and English, we 
have provided a reading clinic and a 
remedial English class. Referrals to these 
“repair classes” usually come from the 
instructor to the counselor and then to 
the special classes. As soon as the stu- 
dent has made sufficient progress to re- 
turn to a regular class, he leaves the 
clinic. Although some group instruction 
is desirable in the remedial work, un- 
usual attention must be given each in- 
dividual; consequently, the special read- 
ing and English aids courses are pri- 
marily counseling relationships. 

Counselors and teachers refer health 
problems to the nursing staff on the 
campus and, if psychiatric help is neces- 
sary, or considered desirable, arrange- 
ments are made for this service through 
the Mental Hygiene Society. Aid from 
other community agencies is requested 
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if counseling problems arise which can 
better be treated off campus. The Fam- 
ily Service Agency has been a great 
help in correcting difficult family situa- 
tions. The public health service has as- 
sisted with cases that show evidence of 
chronic illness. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the Kern County Welfare De- 
partment, the city police, and other com- 
munity agencies have rendered a con- 
siderable service to the counseling needs 


of the students at Bakersfield College. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


We consider leadership training an 
important part of our counseling plan. 
The training begins with a pre-fall reg- 
istration workshop for the students 
elected to office the preceding spring. 
The workshop is held at a mountain 
camp about fifty miles from Bakersfield. 
Three days are devoted to indoctrinat- 
ing the leaders in their responsibilities, 
helping them identify the responsibili- 
ties which they will have and advising 
the leaders concerning leadership tech- 
niques. Actual case problems are pre- 
sented and discussed. The follow-up of 
the leadership training at the “retreat” 
in the mountains is a course in leader- 
ship directed by the Dean of Men. A 
syllabus is prepared from the outcomes 
of the workshop. A bibliography is add- 
ed to the syllabus and the leadership 
training course makes use of these ma- 
terials in the class sessions. The mem- 
bers of the class are constantly re- 


minded of the conclusions which they 
reached at the workshop and the tech- 
niques which were decided upon as 
ways and means of adequately solving 
leadership problems. 


FOLLOW-UP 


The follow-up of students who have 
been enrolled at Bakersfield College is a 
part of our continuing drop-out study. 
Students who graduate and go on to 
four-year colleges have an opportunity 
to meet with counselors from Bakers- 
field College at the time our counselors 
visit on the campus of the four-year in- 
stitution. For two years it has been our 
custom to send counselors to the insti- 
tutions enrolling the largest numbers of 
our former students. During 1950-51 
we visited on four college campuses. 
Former students now attending four- 
year colleges or universities are invited 
to express an opinion concerning the 
quality of the work done at Bakersfield 
College and they are also invited to give 
us information concerning any prob- 
lems which they feel we can handle in 
the interest of students transferring to 
four-year institutions. Those who drop 
out of school before graduation are en- 
couraged to furnish information con- 
cerning the reason for their dropping 
out of college and to offer any con- 
structive criticism which they feel we 
should have. A third group of students 
is the group that takes employment on 


completing a course of study or train- 
ing program at the College. We conduct 
an on-the-job survey program during 
which we talk with the employee and 
the employer. Many leads on improve- 
ment of course of study plans have 
come from this source of information. 

We are engaged during the year 1952 
in refining our efforts to achieve better 
results in each of the areas listed in our 
counseling plan. We are still experi- 
menting in the hope that we may find 
a “better way.” 








An Outsider Looks At 
California Continuation Schools 


* January of 1949, the writer made a 
personal visit to fourteen California 
cities to study their continuation schools 
and classes first hand. Everywhere he 
went he was made to feel so welcome, 
and was treated with such courtesy and 
consideration that he promised himself 
that if the occasion ever arose, he would 
report back to the people of California 
the results of his survey. 


HISTORICAL DATA PERTINENT TO 
CONTINUATION EDUCATION 


California adopted a compulsory con- 
tinuation law in 1919 which was planned 
to “conserve the education the children 
already had and to have them continue 
their education further so as to prepare 
them to make the necessary adjustment 
to employment, and to advance in social 
and civic needs.” * 

The required weekly four-hour pro- 
gram was distinguished from the first 
by the extensive teacher training pro- 
grams and the high standards it set up 
for its continuation school teachers.” 


PRINTED MATTER ON CONTINUATION 
EDUCATION 


California has, perhaps, as large an 
assortment of printed matter on con- 
tinuation education as any state in the 
nation. The State Board of Education, 
the University of California, and the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion have printed numerous “News 





* Dorothy Rene Cohn, “History and General Status of 
Continuation Schools.”” Unpublidhed Master’s Thesis, 
a of Education, Boston University, 1929. p. 132. 
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By J. SMITH JACOBS 





@ The adaptive capacity of American 
Secondary Schools is clearly illustrated in 
the program of continuation education. 
The transition from school to the world of 
work is not smooth for all young people. 
An “outsider.” as he calls himself, views 
California Continuation Schools and pro- 
nounces them good. 

Dr. J. Smith Jacobs. Superintendent, 
Utah State Industrial School, Ogden, 
Utah, undertook this investigation as a 
part of his doctoral research at the 
University of Utah, where he has recently 
completed his degree. 





Notes,” a bulletin and a Syllabus for 
teachers in training for continuation 
school positions. In addition, separate 
school districts have printed progress 
reports to their Boards of Education, 
which have given important information 
regarding the growth and development 
of continuation education in their dis- 
tricts. Meanwhile, between 1920 and 
1945 there were studies made in the 
form of fourteen master’s theses and 
two doctoral dissertations on continua- 
tion education and related topics in 
California. Articles have appeared in 
the California Journal of Secondary 
Education at infrequent intervals be- 
tween 1935 and 1949 on continuation 
schools,* and in 1945 a series of eight 
articles was printed on the subject in 
the February issue.‘ 

The Continuation Education Associa- 
tion of Southern California and the 
Continuation Education Association of 
Northern California, two alert and vig- 





* See California Journal of Secondary Education, XM: 
180-183 (March, 1937), VX:160-166 (March, 1940), 
XXIV :55-57 (January, 1949). 

* Ibid, XX:70-104 (February, 1945). 
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orous groups, distributed a large mim- 
eographed “Manual on Continuation 
Education” in 1945, which discussed ob- 
jectives, organization, administration, 
curriculum, teaching methods, guidance 
services, coordination, extra-curricular 
activities, accrediting, the giving of 
credits, keeping of records, use of visual 
aids, etc. Anyone wishing to study fur- 
ther along any of these lines has but to 
obtain and study this manual. 


LEGISLATIVE ASPECTS OF THE 
PROGRAM 


California’s first compulsory continu- 
ation school law required cities with 
twelve minors of school age who were 
released from school to establish part- 
time classes. The ages of required at- 
tendance at continuation classes were 
from sixteen to eighteen, and the pupils 
were required to attend four hours a 
week throughout the regular public 
school year. Such classes were to be 
held between the hours of eight a.m. 
and five p.m.° In 1929 the name of the 
part-time educational program in Cali- 
fornia was changed from “Part-Time 
Education” to “Continuation Educa- 
tion” and the “Fifteen-hour Law” for 
unemployed minors was added. The 
Education Code was amended in 1943 
and again in 1945 so as to authorize the 
issuance of permits by the Governor for 
the holding of continuation classes at 
hours other than from eight a.m. to five 
p.m.; and in 1947 the governing boards 
of any school district authorized or re- 
quired to maintain continuation educa- 
tion classes were given permission to 
hold their classes on Saturday. The 


_—— 


5 Syllabus of an Introductory Course on Part-Time 
Education, Bulletin No. 1, General Vocational Series 
>» Berkeley: The University of California, 1920. 
Pp. . 
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amendment also increased the amount 
of state support for continuation educa- 
tion by one third.° 


ENROLLMENT IN CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


Enrollments in the continuation 
schools and classes in California have 
more or less “followed the ups and 
downs of the economic cycle” accord- 
ing to Leo Jones, California Consultant 
in the Bureau of Continuation Educa- 
tion.’ Between 1935 and 1944 they 
climbed irregularly from 18,326 to 
41,200. After 1945 they dropped from 
38,788 to 16,084 in 1948, and appeared 
to be fewer than that in 1949, 


STATUS OF CONTINUATION EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Leo Jones reported in a questionnaire 
sent him in 1949 that the strengths of 
the continuation program in California 
appeared to be as follows: (1) excellent 
programs of coordination, (2) strong 
curriculum, adapted to the needs of the 
students, and (3) competent teachers. 
He listed the weaknesses as: (1) poor 
buildings and equipment, (2) inade- 
quate attendance controls, (3) weak 
rural continuation programs, and (4) 
failure of many secondary school ad- 
ministrators to feel responsible in any 
way for the drop-outs. 

In California the Consultant in Con- 
tinuation Education, who works out of 
the Bureau of Adult Continuation Edu- 
cation, administers the continuation edu- 
cation program at the state level. The 
state costs, without any district costs 





- - Sections 8159.1 and 7063 of California Education 





Leo Jones, “Continuation Education — A State-Wide 
View,” California Journal of Secondary Education, 
XX:70 (February, 1945), 
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being considered, have ranged from 
$240,000 in 1934-35 to $350,000 in 
1944-45. In 1947-48 the cost on the 
state level was back to $250,000 for the 


program. 


Of the four hundred-odd high schools 
in California one hundred were re- 
ported by Mr. Jones as having some 
type of continuation school courses or 
classes. Seventy-four such schools re- 
sponded to the questionnaire sent to 
them in this study. Their programs 
varied from having one continuation 
student attending regular school classes 
half a day to the enlarged and enriched 
program offered the 1300 students at 
the Metropolitan High School in Los 
Angeles. 


In addition to the questionnaire ma- 
terial obtained in the investigation, an 
“on the spot” study was made of the 
continuation school programs in four- 
teen California cities ranging in popu- 
lation from five thousand to two mil- 
lion. El Monte, Ventura, Pittsburgh, 
Inglewood, Bakersfield, Fresno, San 
Jose, Stockton, Long Beach, Pasadena, 
San Diego, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles were visited. 


As could be expected, housing condi- 
tions of continuation education pro- 
grams varied among these cities. One 
city of 18,000 had no continuation pro- 
gram; one city held its continuation 
classes in conjunction with the regular 
high school; four cities were conducting 
continuation school programs in sep- 
arate continuation high schools; one 
was being held in a combination ele- 
mentary and adult education building; 
one school was being maintained in the 
basement and third floor rooms of a 
junior college building; and one was 


held in the clasrooms of a city college 
building. 


* VOL. 26, NO. 7 


The enrollments of the schools ranged 
from sixty in the Sacramento High 
School to 1200 in the Metropolitan High 
School in Los Angeles, with ten of them 
enrolling between sixty and three hun- 
dred pupils. In most cases the enroll- 
ment at any one time represented ap- 
proximately one-third to one-half of the 
total enrollment for the entire year. 


ENROLLMENTS OF THIRTEEN 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS VISITED 











City Enro!lment 
Sacramento High School -....-.-------. 60 
RONG ctnnccctidthbudbediimeinimnas: 86 
PORE cccnincidiindiindetneddticéaniih 125 
DU * Chibckelbctcthdbdibwaddiinith 128 
ND Shin kiki nctidthwahinibtiiaiennd 140 
MED: deeniinnieiitiatinsibialddeigineminbiiabe 150 
PND icteric ibinaghihinemssniinainpiaiil 210 
SRE cntsnontitudiitiiaatbantiinid 225 
BOOED danctsnccntkinckbacsdionedenes 252 
ESTE Pe TLE Vaca 289 
EY GRRE TS Wee eee 681 
i INN ciscenticncmtcdnmtbédionbnd 958 
II: eicinnvtstnibicnhihertciamnaieititinal 1200 








In most of the cities there were ap- 
proximately twice as many boys as 
girls enrolled. El Monte and Long 
Beach, however, reported three times as 
many boys as girls in their schools, and 
San Diego and San Francisco had nearer 
sixty per cent boys and forty per cent 
girls. 

It was found during this personal 
investigation that the type of school, 
housing, curriculum, organization, and 
teaching methods varied considerably 
according to the size of the enrollment 
of the continuation program. The small- 
lest programs were taken care of in the 
regular classrooms by the regular teach- 
ers, with the counseling and coordina- 
tion being done by a coordinator who 
was in charge of the program. 

The Saturday morning classes were 
being conducted at that time in order to 
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have access to the best possible teach- 
ers, the school plant, and the required 
equipment. The administration and or- 
ganization varied with each school situ- 
ation, no two schools being exactly the 
same. The five cities that had separate 
buildings were all proceeding in quite 
different ways to meet the needs of the 
children and the requirements of the 
law. For these reasons it was found dif- 
ficult to make many generalizations. The 
individuality of each situation would ap- 
pear to require specific consideration in 
order to reveal the variety of procedures 
and practices extant in each of the pro- 
grams. 

A few generalizations that might be 
made are: (1) In California it ap- 
peared that the continuation program 
was functioning principally for the 
benefit of the sixteen- to eighteen-year- 
old group. Some few exceptions existed 
in several schools. (2) In most cases the 
administration was whole-heartedly be- 
hind the continuation program, expres- 
sing the opinion that it was doing much 
good. (3) The main purpose of the con- 
tinuation program as stated by admin- 
istrators was that of developing better 
ciizens, only two stating “to comply 
with the law.” And (4) high school 
credit was generally given for regular 
attendance and successfully completed 
work. 

Space will not permit individual 
treatment of each program, in order to 
reveal the differences that existed. The 
highlights of each program, as seen by 
this investigator were: In Sacramento 
they were “getting by” by having the 
continuation pupils of each of two high 
schools instructed by the regular teach- 
ers in family living and child care, but 
receiving separate instruction in science 
and English. In Inglewood, the continu- 
ation pupils helped in the programming 
of the curriculum, which was built 
principally around a commercial pro- 
gram for the girls and shop and handi- 
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crafts for the boys. In El Monte, the 
school was outstanding for its friendly 
and sympathetic attitude toward the 
pupils and its use of indirect motiva- 
tion for stimulating interest and at- 
tendance. 

In Ventura the Saturday arrangement 
particularly fitted their needs because it 
permitted the use of selected teachers, 
school facilities, and school buses to 
bring the students in from Oxnard, 
Santa Paula, and Fillmore. As in Ingle- 
wood and E] Monte, a rather large num- 
ber of the pupils were of Mexican 
descent. 

Bakersfield had the largest Saturday 
continuation program, employed nine 
teachers, had the most “transient” of 
the school population and appeared to 
have a very well organized and directed 
program that held the interest and at- 
tention of the students. 

The Schneider school in Stockton ap- 
peared to be de-emphasizing the con- 
tinuation aspects of its program and to 
be nursing along a full-time program in 
the hope of eventually changing the 
school into a full-time high school. 

The Dewey Continuation School at 
Long Beach was conducted entirely on 
an individual “unit” basis, based upon 
the pupil’s social, academic or employ- 
ment needs. An informal, busy atmo- 
sphere pervaded the entire school: and 
it was obvious that people were there 
to learn, not merely to put in time. 

The E. R. Snyder Continuation School 
in San Diego was peculiar in that it 
invited the principals of the high schools 
in San Diego to send to it their prob- 
lem pupils, their failures, and their 
maladjusted pupils. Other schools fre- 
quently objected to being considered as 
the “waste-basket” or “catch-all” of the 
district. New teachers were given smaller 
teaching loads and fewer hours of teach- 
ing per day in order to help them bet- 
ter prepare themselves for their teach- 
ing assignments. 
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The San Francisco Continuation 
School prided itself on sending about 
two hundred students back to the regu- 
lar schools each year, and on the fact 
that their per cent of attendance was in 
the neighborhood of seventy-five. It also 
had an employment office located at the 
school and its own distributive educa- 
tion classes. 

The Metropolitan Continuation High 
School, at Los Angeles, was perhaps the 
best equipped and housed continuation 
school in California. Its principal had 
been associated with continuation edu- 
cation for twenty-five years and knew 
both its possibilities and its limitations. 
His enthusiasm and dynamic interest in 
continuation education was as catching 
as it was obvious. Teachers here were 
also counselor-coordinators and seemed 
to be especially well selected, trained 
and qualified to serve the students. 

The Fresno School was held between 
the hours of eight a.m. and twelve noon 
daily during the school week, and work 
in eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and four- 
teenth grade subjects in the Fresno Jun- 
ior College was available to those pup- 
ils who were capable of doing it. 

In Pasadena the City College build- 
ing housed the continuation school, 
which was administered under the dual 
authority of the Child Welfare Depart- 
ment and the principal of the Pasadena 
City College. Only fifty per cent of the 
enrollees were working after the Christ- 
mas holidays, and it was felt that the 
school was serving largely as a catch- 
all for the students who would not at- 
tend regular school. 

At the Edison School at San Jose, 
adults: often attended classes with the 
continuation students, which appeared 
to have a good effect upon the stu- 
dents’ efforts. All of the teachers in this 
institution had been there for over ten 
years. Their philosophy was obviously 
based on the adage, “success is the key 
to a satisfying educational experience.” 
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All of the reports that come from 
California continuation schools are not 
favorable to continuation education. 
One teacher-coordinator in a large Cali- 
fornia city reported “off the record” 
that continuation education could be 
made much more effective if it could 
be done in a separate building from that 
of the regular high school, where con- 
tinuation pupils, teachers, and their 
problems were definitely not understood. 
“We are really not considered part of 
the school program,” one teacher stated. 

A coordinator of a _ continuation 
school reported being placed in a base- 
ment room with no telephone and stated 
that the continuation pupils were not 
allowed in the main halls or on the 
playground of the high school where she 
was located. They were furthermore not 
allowed at school dances and might go 
to the auditorium and library only un- 
der full supervision. 

In another school where both con- 
tinuation pupils and regular high school 
pupils were combined, one teacher who 
was asked by a vice-principal what she 
thought of the continuation pupils ex- 
claimed as she pulled a wry face, “Con- 
tinuation pupils? Ugh!” A director of 
a continuation school stated, “The ig- 
norance of our entire school depart- 
ment of the continuation school pro- 
gram is colossal.” Another director of a 
continuation school expressed the opin- 
ion that his feelings were mixed in re- 
gard to the value of the schools, and 
that the members of his own teaching 
staff “Are not too much sold on the 
educative value of the four hours a 
week.” It was quite clear from his atti- 
tude that he was doing as good a job 
as he felt he had to in order to keep 
the pupils happy and achieving, but 
that fundamentally he was not in s*m- 
pathy with the law. 

On the other hand a visit through 
these schools revealed many teachers 
who testified to the benefits pupils de- 
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rived from continuation education and 
who were enthusiastic both about their 
teaching assignments and what they 
were able to achieve with these part- 
timers. A principal of a large elemen- 
tary school in one city who had pre- 
viously been with a continuation school 
for twenty-one years, cited case after 
case of continuation pupils who had 
made names for themselves civically, 
socially, and economically. Several 
others among the old-timers in the con- 
tinuation schools could recount tale after 
tale of exploits of some of their former 
pupils who had become phenomenally 
successful in one way or another. 

An outside investigator cannot help 
wondering where replacements will be 
found for such leaders in continuation 
education in California as Alvin H. 
Filert of Stockton, Carl Bash of San 
Francisco, Benjamin Weiss of Los An- 
geles, Margaret G. Lomax of San Jose, 
and a myriad of other wonderful lead- 
ers of the past quarter of a century who 
have guided the development of Cali- 
fornia’s continuation education pro- 
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gram. However, he also sees young 
teachers who paper their sordid base- 
ment rooms, work at night on student 
projects, and give of their heart and 
souls as well as their time and effort 
to help children learn who otherwise 
would be cast-offs, academically. 

By and large, the most impressive 
observation made during the investiga- 
tion of the California continuation 
schools was that of the high caliber and 
high morale of the majority of the con- 
tinuation school teachers and adminis- 
trators. They were cooperative, sincere, 
and understanding, and went out of 
their way in many instances to give 
additional information, insight and ma- 
terials that would help the writer to 
understand and appreciate what their 
schools were doing and were trying to 
do. He could not help reflecting that if 
example and precept had any influence 
at all in the quality and quantity of 
teaching and learning that was being 
accomplished, the majority of continu- 
ation school pupils in California were 
fortunate indeed. 





South Carolina Adopts Resolution Against 
Sale of Drinks, Candies 


South Carolina’s State Board of Education recently adopted a resolution against 
the sale of soft drinks and candies to pupils during school hours on school 
premises, The resolution states, “That the State Board of Education requests all 
school administrators and officials in the public schools, in the interest of better 
health habits and better education throughout South Carolina, to refrain from 
allowing the sale of soft drinks and candies to pupils during school hours on the 
school premises and to encourage pupils’ participation in the school-lunch pro- 
gram and the sale of wholesome foods where a complete lunch is not possible and 
further that the State Superintendent as secretary of the Board be authorized to 
notify all school administrators at the Board’s request.” 











Insight Into Abused Vision 


wi" are you doing in the class- 
room to teach students the dire 
results of abusing their eyesight? An 
elementary understanding of eye care 
technique must be part of your training 
if it is to be part of theirs. Consider 
these basic sight problems and some 
methods of correction. 

Eye convergence occurs when the 
eyes are forced to cross by a pencil 
moving toward the eyes. Pupils’ eyes 
are similarly converged, though some- 
what less seriously, at reading distance 
(fourteen to sixteen inches). Bringing 
the printed page into sharp focus at this 
distance requires another adjustment in- 
volving an increase in the convexity of 
the crystalline lens of the eye. This is 
called accommodation. Both converg- 
ence and accommodation are involved 
in reading. 

In 1879 a Frenchman named Javal 
observed that an individual’s eyes do 
not move smoothly along lines of print 
during reading but make a number of 
starts and stops. Today we know that a 
student’s eyes may make one thousand 
or more such movements during five 
minutes of silent reading. All of these 
movements, as well as the convergence 
and accommodation accompanying 
reading, are controlled by muscles. It is 
important to remember that these mus- 
cles have been called to work only re- 
cently in the history of the human race. 
For thousands of years distance seeing 
only was required of them. Recently 
with the mass distribution of books eye 
muscles have been forced to meet heavy 
demands. Because the eyes are so un- 
civilized, students should be taught how 
to use them properly. Constant visual 
abuse results in visual defects. The in- 
dividual has just one pair of eyes, and 
these must last a lifetime. 


By DELWYN G. SCHUBERT 





@ It is sobering to be confronted as con- 
vincingly, as in this article, with evidence 
of such serious neglect and abuse of 
vision in schools. Perhaps this practical, 
pointed statement by Dr. Schubert, with 
its specific list of do’s and dont’s, may 
serve to remind us that eyes must be 
cared for. 

Dr. Schubert is assistant professor of 
education, Los Angeles State College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences. He received 
the Ph.D. degree in Education at North- 


__ western University. 





Your school may provide the best 
lighting facilities for study, but what is 
the nature of these facilities in stu- 
dents’ homes? Too frequently these 
days, the home negates what is done in 
the school. Thousands of students are 
straining their eyes by studying under 
lighting conditions that impoverish the 
eyes. 

Teachers can exert an influence on 
home reading by teaching pupils to 
read and study under optimum condi- 
tions. Here are some simple rules with 
which all students should be familiar- 
ized by the teacher: 


1. Don’t read in a glare: 
a. Have no bare, unshaded lamps or 
bulbs in the reading room. 


b. Never read with the book between 
you and the light. 


c. Place lamps toward the backs of 
chairs used for reading. 

d. If shiny surfaces (desks or table 
tops) reflect the light, cover the sur- 
faces, or shift reading lamps to avoid 
glare. 

2. Don’t read in a dim light: 

a. Equip reading lamps with 100 watts; 
floor lamps with 150 watts. 

b. Stay close to lamps where the light 
is strongest. 

c. Keep bulbs, 
clean. 

d. Stay off the floor when reading. 


fixtures, and shades 
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3. Don’t expose your eyes to unnecessary 
contrasts. 


a. Never read under a bright circle of 
light in a room otherwise inky black. 
Have the entire room dimly lighted. 


b. Do not allow shadows to fall on your 
study materials. To stay out of your 
own light when studying and writing, 
have light pass over your left shoul- 
der if you are right handed, and 
over your right shoulder if you are 
left handed. 


4. Don’t read for long periods of time 
without resting your eyes. 


a. Look up from your book occasion- 
ally at a distant object. 


b. Close your eyes from time to time. 


Teachers must be alert to detect early 
signs of visual difficulty among their 
students. Such manifestations as swol- 
len eyes, inflamed lids, discharging eyes, 
and report of severe ocular pain, seeing 
double, or dimming of vision all call for 
immediate attention. 


Other symptoms of visual anomalies 


are oversensitiveness to bright light, 
watering eyes, burning of the eyes, 
nausea, dizziness, blurred vision, tilting 
of the head, scowling, squinting, rub- 
bing of the eyes, and apparent use of 
only one eye while reading. Far-sighted- 
ness and near-sightedness are indicated 
when a student holds his book unusu- 
ally close or far from his eyes. The 
average distance for reading purposes is 
between fourteen and sixteen inches. 

When manifestations such as the fore- 
going are noted, the teacher should 
bring the student to the attention of the 
school nurse or doctor for visual test- 
ing and examination. When the school 
does not provide services of this kind, 
to determine if an individual needs pro- 
fessional attention, the teacher should 
urge the parents to secure the services 
of a competent specialist. 

You, as a teacher, are the first line 
of defense in protecting a student’s 











eyesight. 





Information on the United Nations 


The National Education Association has recently announced a new service to 
schools — that of providing authoritative and timely information on the United 
Nations. A bi-weekly newsletter giving firsthand information on the United 
Nations and other activities will be provided. It will provide suggestions to teach- 
ers and news of audio-visual materials, books, pamphlets, school activities, con- 
ferences, coming events, special articles, etc. Examples of successful classroom 
practices and materials used by schools in the United States and other countries 
will be provided as curriculum aids. Special services involving replies to inquiries, 
arrangements to visit the United Nations, advice in planning conferences, informa- 
tion on teacher exchange, and other assistance will be available to all subscribers. 
In order to assist in getting this first-hand information, to aid visiting subscribers 
to the United Nations, and to serve as a consultant to educators, United Nations 
officials, and delegations, a permanent representative will be at the United 
Nations. For complete information about this unusual service which every good 
school should have, write to United Nations Education Service, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 











Status Of Core Curriculum 
In Secondary Schools 


E educators of this nation are fac- 
ing a crucial issue in American sec- 
ondary schools. The issue is whether the 
subject-centered curriculum will be con- 
tinued or whether it will be supplanted 
by a broader type of curriculum which 
can more adequately provide for the 
needs of youth. Educational literature 
of the last two decades has “drummed” 
at the inadequacy of the subject-centered 
curriculum in meeting such needs of 
youth as citizenship, healthful living, 
social adjustment, and occupational 
planning. 

The National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals and the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission have made 
outright attacks on the existing subject 
pattern of the curriculum. The National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, through the booklet, Planning for 
American Youth, has described a desir- 
able curriculum pattern for the future 
and has suggested means of attaining 
it.. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, through Education for All Amer- 
ican Youth, has expressed a similar 
point of view and stresses the same 
policies.? These publications advocate a 
curriculum pattern which is not now in 
operation in most secondary schools. 

A study by Hull emphasizes the youth 
adjustment problem that exists in Amer- 
ican high schools.* Hull’s study indi- 
cates that out of 1000 pupils in the fifth 
grade in 1932, 786 entered the ninth 
grade, 455 completed high school, and 
160 entered college in 1940. Of the 


1 Planning for American Youth, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. Washington: N.E.A., 
1944, 

2 Education jor All American os, — 
Policies Commission. Washington: N.E.A., 

3 Hull, J. D., A Primer of Life po sehen Educotion. 
Chicago: Technical Society, 1949. 


By LOUIS GRANT BRANDES 





@ Even though it now sometimes parades 
under quite different names, the core cur- 
riculum movement remains alive and vig- 
orous., This is the conclusion reached by 
Louis Grant Brandes in his survey re- 
ported herewith. 

Mr. Brandes, a mathematics teacher, 
Alameda High School, California, has 
been spending an increasing amount of 
his time in research for the school dis- 
trict on problems of vital concern to the 
continued improvement of the system. 





eighty per cent that entered the ninth 
grade, forty per cent remained to grad- 
uate from high school. He further 
pointed out that secondary pupils may 
be classified into three groups as to 
plans for the future: those planning to 
enter college, those planning to enter 
occupational training, and those not 
having definite vocational objectives. A 
minority of the youth of the nation 
enter college, a minority eventually 
enter the skilled occupations, but a 
majority earn a livelihood in occupa- 
tional pursuits for which neither col- 
lege nor technical training is prere- 
quisite. Secondary schools are not doing 
an adequate job for this majority. 


Current educational literature points 
out three general concepts of curricu- 
lum improvement: general education, 
which includes a common education for 
all; fusion and correlation of subjects, 
in which two or more subjects are com- 
bined into a single course; and the core 
program, in which large blocks of time 
are set aside for common learning. 


Outspoken in their views on curricu- 
lum change are Caswell, Spears, Alberty, 
Leonard, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, and the 


Educational Policies Commission.‘ 
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STATUS OF CORE CURRICULUM 


These leaders have recommitted them- 
selves to the idea of the core-type cur- 
riculum. 


The curriculum pattern recommended 
by the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals and the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission includes a 
basic core of integrating experiences in 
which there is ample opportunity for 
studying the individuals participating 
and for planning programs of individual 
development. The pattern includes a 
time block that will provide boys and 
girls with experiences they need to ac- 
complish their developmental tasks. 


Criticism is often offered by teachers 
and administrators concerning the lack 
of agreement and the vagueness of the 
core program expressed in the educa- 
tional literature. This lack of agreement 
and vagueness is largely semantic. A 
beautiful explanation of the core pro- 
gram has been expressed in the words 
of a pupil from Radnor High School, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania: “Core is like the 
center of an apple. The entire apple 
grows and expands from that center. 
The center of the apple also gains from 
the parts around it. In a similar man- 
ner the core class gives to the entire 
program and gains in return.”® 


The core course, which is the founda- 
tion for the core program, has been 
defined as “that part of the total school 





* Caswell, Hollis L., “Curriculum Proposals for the 
Future,” The American High School —Its Responsibility 
and Opportunity. Eighth Yearbook, John Dewey Society. 
Edited by H. C. Caswell. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1946. pp. 135-157. 

Spears, Harold, The Emerging High School Curriculum 
and Its Direction. New York: American Book Co., 1940. 
: » “The Changing Curriculum,” The Amer- 
ican High School — Its Responsibility and Opportunity. 

—————, The High School for Today. New York 
American Book Co., 1950. f 

Alberty, Harold, Reorganizing the High School Cur- 
riculum. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948, 

Leonard, J. P., Developing the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum. New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1946, 

Planning for American Youth, op. cit., p. 1. 

Education for All American Youth, op. cit., p. 1. 


_ 


* Rainsay, Lola D., “Core in Radnor High School,” 
nal Outlook, May, 1949. pp. 197-202. 
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curriculum in which the endeavor is 
made to assist all pupils in meeting the 
needs most common to them and to 
society, without regard to any subject- 
matter classification.”* Leonard points 
out that the core course is “that part of 
the curriculum which takes as its major 
job the development of the personal and 
social responsibility and competency 
need of all youth to serve the needs of 
democratic society.”" Smith, Stanley, 
and Shores point out that the core cur- 
riculum emphasizes a core of social 
values and is fixed by broad social 
values or themes of social living. They 
include as essential characteristics for 
operation: requirement of core areas 
for all pupils, cooperative planning of 
activities by teacher and pupils, meeting 
special needs and interests as they arise, 
and teaching skills as they are needed.* 


The success and failure of core pro- 
grams in the secondary schools has been 
reported in various degrees. Some edu- 
cators consider the core program as an 
experiment tried in scattered school sys- 
tems and abandoned as unworkable; 
others point out that it is being used 
successfully in certain schools through- 
out the nation. 


Spears, in writing of the success of 
the core program in California, makes 
the following observations: 


“The provision of a common body of 
growth experiences, usually spoken of as 
the core curriculum is gaining popularity 
as a fundamental step in curriculum re- 
organization.”)° 





* Good, C. V., Dictionary of Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1945, 





™ Leonard, J. P., Developing the Secondary School 
Curriculum. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1946. 





® Smith, B. 0O., Stanley, W. O., and Shores, J. H., 
Fundamentals of Curriculum Development. Chapter 20: 
“The Core Curriculum: Its Chief Characteristics." New 
York: World Book Co., 1950. pp. 465-491. 





® Spears, Harold, The Emerging High School Curricu- 
lum and Its Direction, New York: American Book Co., 
1940. 400 pp. 








HO NOVEMBER, 1951 
“The junior and senior high schools of 
Los Angeles, in an attempt to further the 
development of a curriculum organized in 
terms of the problems of life which the 
young people face today are turning more 
and more toward a core program.” 

“The original list of cooperating schools 
given permission in 1934 by the California 
colleges and universities to go further in 
curriculum are as follows: Benjamin Frank- 
lin High School, Los Angeles; Burbank 
Senior High School, Burbank; David Starr 
Jordan High School, Long Beach; Eagle 
Rock Junior High School, Los Angeles; 
Fremont Senior High School, Oakland; 
James Garfield Junior-Senior High School, 
Los Angeles; Manual Arts High School, 
Pasadena; Santa Monica Senior High 
School, Santa Monica; Pasadena Senior 
High School and Junior College, Pasadena; 
Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City; 
and University High School, Oakland. All 


tend toward a core form of curriculum.”!? 


A questionnaire study of administra- 
tive practices and policies in California 
secondary schools provided the follow- 
ing data concerning the core program:** 


Of the 18 Los Angeles high schools re- 
turning a completed questionnaire, 17 
reported on the item “Do you have a 
core course in your school?” Twelve 
reported No and 5 reported Yes. Of the 
11 cooperating schools, 8 fell within the 
limits of the study; 7 returned com- 
pleted questionnaires. Of this number 
only one answered Yes; the other 6 re- 
ported No. Of a total of 88 California 
schools reporting on this item 20 schools 
reported Yes; 68 reported No. These 
data would seem to indicate that some 
schools have failed to induct the core 
program successfully into their curricu- 
lums and that the core program is be- 
ing used in only a small portion of the 





® Jbid., p. 61. 





11 Ibid., pp. 220-221. 





32 Jbid., p. 230. 





38 Brandes, L. G., “The Administrative Practices of 
Larger California 3- and 4-Year High Schools,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, October, 1949; 
The Bulletin of the Nat. Assoc. of Secondary-School 
Principals, January, 1950. 
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larger California high schools. 

The indications of lack of success on 
the part of some schools and the failure 
to introduce the program on the part of 
others are not satisfactory criteria upon 
which to base the potential value of the 
core program. So many experienced 
educators have studied the core program 
and reflected its merits that it must be 
given consideration as a sound founda- 
tion for an educational program. The 
preparatory planning and the adminis- 
tration of the core curriculum seem to 


_hbe the phases in need of attention. 


Koopman summarizes the administra- 
tive obstacles. He points out four bar- 
riers to the new curriculum that must 
be overcome before the program can 
function effectively :** 


1. A lag in school community relations; 
the failure of the school to improve the 
participation of the public in school 
matters. 

2. Traditional teacher education; the need 
for a state-wide effort in teacher train- 
ing improvement. 

3. School administration; the need for pro- 
fessional people, aware of their profes- 
sional responsibility, with the ability to 
delegate authority. 

4. College entrance requirements; the hand- 
icap of accreditation and classification of 
high schools by colleges and universities. 


It remains, however, that many com- 
mon learning programs are in practice, 
making use of large blocks of time. In 
Springfield, Missouri, for example, a 
successful program was begun some 
eight years ago on a small scale with a 
long range plan.’® It began with pupils 
whose parents approved of the program 
and gradually grew to include the en- 
tire student body. Careful planning of a 
long range program may provide the 
key to an effective core program in 
other schools. 





% Condensed from an article by C. R. Koopman, Asst. 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Michigan State Department. 
“Removing the Barriers of the New Curriculum,” Bul- 
letin of the N.A.S.S.P., April, 1949. pp. 133-138. 





% Hull, J. D., op. cit., p. 16. 
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Current articles indicate a new em- 
phasis on the core program. Havill 
points out that 10 per cent of the high 
schools of the nation are carrying on 
experimentation with the core curricu- 
jum.*® Alberty, in reporting a study by 
a graduate seminar at Ohio State Univ- 
ersity, points out that the use of core 
programs in the secondary schools is 
limited by the shortage of qualified core 
teachers. He indicates that schools now 
operating core programs would expand 
their programs if more core teachers 
were available; that the inability to re- 
place staff personnel has been a reason 
for discontinuing core programs in 
some schools.'’ Further evidence of the 
emphasis on the core curriculum comes 
from Drake University. In an attempt 





% Havill, Harris, ‘‘The Core Curriculum,” Social Edu- 
cation, April, 1950. pp. 158-160. 

™ Alberty, Harold, “Core Teachers for Secondary 
Schools — A Study,"’ Educational Leadership, November, 
1949. pp. 97-101. 


to “practice what they preach” the staff 
of Drake University Department of 
Education has initiated a program of 
core curriculum in teacher education. 
The staff felt that procedures that were 
desirable for public school improvement 
were equally applicable to the improve- 
ment of teacher education curriculum.** 

In reviewing the current status of 
secondary education it is evident that 
our present secondary school program 
“falls short” in providing for the needs 
of youth. It is further evident that an 
adjustment of the present subject- 
centered curriculum is necessary. The 
core-type program, which can and will 
work, is highly recommended by many 
educational leaders. It deserves consid- 
eration and study by every school 
system. 





% Macomber, F. G., “A Core Program in Teacher 
Education,” Educational Leadership, November, 1949. 
pp. 87-91. 
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